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ORIGINAL TALES. Whea there Haschbasch prostrated himself three hundred and Who art thou ried Haschbasch, rublang his es 


sixty-five times. the vice-regent counting all the while on his fingers Buz-buz, the water-carrier,” answered the other 





“ Well, slave,” cried the schah, “what would thy insolent pre W hat wouldst thou 

{sumption have? Take notice, if thy business is not of sufficient I should like to be a gove 
q moment to excuse thy bold request thou art as dead as the man why something to dk nd Iw tnothingte de. Let us exchang 

Hascupascu was held by general consent the best diver in all the offended me yesterday by sneezing in the midst of a speech Twas Ww shall each have our wish 


HASCHBASCH, THE PEARL DIVER. 


¥ J. K, PAULDING, 


gulf of Ormuz. He would plunge deepe r, stay longer, and come making to the re presentative of the Giaours, who came to offer me Thou art a merry slave Il car t give thee my office ‘| 
up drier than any half-horse-half-alligator in the whole western tribute.” will make thee my jester Phou shalt ind Iw 
hemisphere. But, somehow or other, he was always unsuccessful ; Haschbasch thought he had got himself into a pretty predica~ make a man of thee. Come hither 

if he brought up both hands full of oysters, ten to one they did not’ ment, and trembled so that he could searcely find the pearl as big “You must add a cubit to stature betore i 

contain a pearl; so that at last he got to be a by-word among his as q pigeon’s egg, which he had brought with him. The schah be- however, Laccept your offer, for it you « nly knew i 


tellows, who used to call an oyster without a pearl “one of Hasch- gan to be alarmed, lest he should be fumbling for a dagger to des- you would pity me 

















yo h's oyste ile patch him; and was just on the point of calling for help, when he Buz-buz proved a most mmvaluable auxilary mn assist Haim 

‘ne day, alter frequent disappointments in diving, he, in a fit of was struck almost dumb by the sight of the magnificent bauble. basch to kill time. His spirits were inexhaustible; and if not aly 
lespair, threw an oyster, which he knew was too plump and heal- Allah!” cried he, snatching it out of the hands of the shiver.) Witty, he supplied its absence by impudence, w hich sometunes 
thy to have any pearls in it, so violently against a rock hard by, that ing diver, “Allah! can I believe my eves! Is it not the ghost, the just as well. At length Haschbasch walk 1 hum to give sone \ 
he broke the shell, and was not only astonished but alarmed to see ahadow the counterfeit of a rea) pear!’ If it be, slave, trem) k of hinaselt 
1 volume of smoke ascending from the fragments. As it gradually for thy life shall pay the forteit of my lisappointment. Hast thou “] was born crooked as vou see sail he, “which was a gr 
cleared away he beheld a little squab genius, with an oyster knife in any more like this?" ‘ h Appimess 7 tk never Knew what it Was t « strait, and theret 
us hand, and so fat that he might well pass for the personitication Haschbasch assured him there was not such another in the world, ex sped the curse of being miserable by companson, 1 was apy 
f a veritable blue-pointer, and that it was genuine. ticed to a water-carner, Wh ude me carry tw s a as wt 

Haschbasch contemplated the droll figure till he recovered from The schah on com aring it with some which he wore about hi people, because, as he wisely said, there was no danger of 
iis terror, and fell to laughing with all his might. At length he became satistied. He debated in his own mind whether to purchase my shape; and I was just on the pownt of try to bet 
exclaimed, it at any price, or make short work of it by cutting off Haschbasch’s tune, by making The tiost of mny figure i a atrined ecul 

Who art thou, and whence didst thou come 2” head, and becoming his heir, according to the laws and customs tien, When vour highness had the good fortune to tak ‘ ‘ 
Lam the Ge nius of Oysters,” replied the strange little man, “and Persia, that is to say, the will of the “king of kings SETV ICE Such is vy history, now tell mu uM ! ! 
I cane from the bottom of the sea. How daredst thou break my Justice, however, prevailed. He recollected the charming titles. buckets against 5 turbas i have been a diver in 
palace in this rude manner ?" Haschbasch bad bestowed upon him, and that he had thus enabled Whv eo ss Haschbasch, somewhat st 

Haschbasch apologized vers respectfully, and explained the cause him to triumph over his barbarian neighbor, the Giaour of Russia Why because thou art always ne ‘ isu th 
t his vielence, at the same time appealing to his compassion for who had just drubbed him soundly, and possessed himself of two fom t plunge into the water 
pardon, or three of his finest province Phou art a prophet,” sa the ve ! ited 

You look so round and jolly,” said he, “Iam sure you must be “ He has not such a pearl in all his diadem !" exclaimed he me substituting a single pearl for the ndtul he i acquired t 
good-natured. T never heard of such a person that was otherwise.’ tally, W hat is thy price for this treasure?) Quick—tell me this the favor of the Genius crs 

Weill,” said the placable Genius, “I will not be an ¢ xception, jnstant, or— © Prophet!" exelai ‘ Ww shat os the eres 
i forgive thee; nay, I will reward thee ; for, between ourselves, | “Example of the angels!" cried Hasechbasel LA mere trith IWINT & pearlaiver fa water-carricr, that ish t mak 
vas a prisoner When you released me. 1 was shut up by a tyrannical nothing but to make me governor of the city, with the title of we, governor of the one a a jest tthe ‘ Destiny, destis 
necromancer of an alderman, for eating oysters ina month that had and 4ppoint a deputy todo the drudgery, while | pocket the | : art more blind than a lat he at least sees in the dark 
i init. J owe you a good turn—there, dive just where | throw and the monev. Haschbasch la ed at tl ly, but he soon had « © to rey 
tis. “ Thou art the most reasonable of slaves,’ cned the schah ina f the disclosure of his early lite Buz-buz was cont ly jok 

So saying he flung a piece of chip into the sea, and Haschbasch transport ; “1 would have given thee the city, and all the inhabi- *beut his former profession, and though he always did it when t 

eved his commands. The queer Genius swallowed the contents tants for slaves, rather than have missed this opportunity to eclipse Were alone together, it Was noe relished Hasehbasch loved to 
! the broken oyster at one mouthful, and, waddling down to the the barbarian Giaour. Give me the pearl, and take thy wish others made game of tte be made game himself was quit 
wave, disappeared in its blue bosom. The bargain was struck, and Hasehbasch departed, governor of ferent alu. 

In a few minutes Haschbasch came up with both hands full of Ispahan and a prince. The next day he took possession of his (on one occasion the great fti of Ispahan, a sortof Mahometay 
eters, each of which, on being opened, was found to contain a post, and appeared in a turban as large asa small balloon, The ® hinshop, came to visit Hasehbaseh in state, to ne fe a unarria 
pearl as big asa pigeon’s egg. people neither missed their old governor, who had met the destiny between the governor and his niece, Who Was a first-rate beauty, a 

At that moment the Genius emerged from the waters, and after of the bow-string, nor wondered at their new. They were used to, Yery fond of hearing the odes of Hafiz, “There was any quantity 
putting like a porpoise, exclaimed, “Go to Ispahan;” and again such matters. of ceremony between them, and the matter was finally settled 
nished, having only come up to take a mouthful of air. Haschbasch was a tolerable ruler, as times g He made a num You bowed to the great mufti just as if vou were gomg to tak 

Haschbasch concealed his prize trom every eye, and shut his lips ber of wise regulations, which he forgot to see put into execution; 4 dive for pearls,” said Buz-buz, when he was gone, ki ughing ready 

ithe subject as close as an oyster. He took leave of little Flim- and issued a vast quantity of proclamations, to which nobody pad t kill himself. But he soon laughed on the wrong side of h 

n, the black-eved daughter of the collector of the schah’s tribute, the least attention. However, he boasted of the reformation he had mouth. The governor became wroth at length, at being so frequent 
who, if he had dreamed of the large pearls, would have had his brought about, and smoked a golden pipe, eighteen feet long, with ly rer iinded of his profession, and turned tis jester neck and hee 


ead off in less than no time, and promising soon to return, departed entire satisfaction. His deputy was a capital tellow; aceording to tte the street. 





for the renowned city of Ispahan, where Schah Hussein, who called contract, he did all his excelleney’s work tor him, but he did not give Never mind,” quoth Buz-buz, as he took up his old bucket 
imself the “ king of kings,” then reigned, if not in the affections, him all the money. He thought he had a right to a trifle of sly never mind; from the capital jester to a dull governor | am bees 

t least in the fears of his people. bribery and extortion, on lis own proper account—and what deputy @ poor Water-carrier once Tore; Whe knows but from a stupid 
Haschbaseh, after considering a day or two concerning the best’ can blame him ? governor thou mayest become a halt-starved pearldiver agai. 
anner of disposing of his treasure on his arrival at Ispahan, at Haschbasch for a while was as happy asa little hing ; nay, much OMY with his head!” cried Hasehbasch, like King Dick in | 
ength determined upen going to the fountain-head at once. We happier than a little king, in these degenerate days. Nobody tragedy. But the carrier disappeared in a twinkling, and he ne 

snow not where he got his experience, but he had somehow found troubled him with protocols and non-intervention, He had his lad eves on him agau 

ul that it was alw tvs best to deal with principals in matters of dancing-girls, his story-tellers, his poets, and his parasites who Lhe arriage of Has vch and the niece of the great n 
Usiness swore by Allah he was fit to be schah of Persia. He ate hugely of took place shortly afterwards; and, tor a tew days he was the hay 
Accordingly one d iv When the great * king of kings’ was amus- the richest viands ; he drank, under the rose, wine dearer than Cha- piest of all governors, except the governor of one of the “old thir 








e with the royal farce of “ pride in the garb of hu- teaux Margaux, and he sung odes of Hatiz, ull he could neither tee! But his wife, whose name was Patin was a perfect Mr 
uty,” and listening very condescendingly to petitions he forgot see nor hear, and in time he waxed as tat as the Genius of Oysters Bluebeard for curiosity, She ransacked every hole and corner of 
s : ' : t ’ 
i next moment, Haschbasch threw himself on his face, licked a But alas! that mortal man cannot enjoy all these things without the house, to see what was init; and nothing ba Hed her but asmall 


tasonable quantity of dust, and in tones and words of genuine paying more for them than they are worth! Haschbasch began to box of g ld, so massy she could not break it open, and so faste 


he could not come at the secret 


eastern humility, begged an audience of the vice-regent of Allah, the be sle« py all day, and waketul all night. His deputy took upon him that 








taster of the universe, and the example of the angels. all the duties of his principal, and Haschbasch could not eat and rhe next day, the next, and the next, she was observed to 

Schah Hussein was tickled at these new and illustrious titles, which drink and sing odes and admire the dancing-girls for ever. He | low-spirite !, and her low spirits increased every passing hous 
ethought were peculiarly applicable to him, above all his predeces- sometimes longed for a dive, by way of variety, even though he Has hbhasch sometimes found her in tears, which he kissed away ; 
‘ors, nut excepting the great Rustian himself, who is celebrated in should bring up nothing but oysters without any pe urls. und though this act of kindness ought to have stopped the tears of 
the Epic of Ferdousi,’ containing twenty thousand bad verses. One hot, luxurious, debilitating day, he sat in a listless, tedious ny reasonable woman, those of Fatima only rwed the faster. 
He ordered Haschbasch to wait the conclusion of the farce, and laborious sort of apathy in a cool gallery that overlooked the street, Haschbasch conjured her to tell him the couse of her sorrows 
then attend him at the palace. * He vawned once, twice, thrice, and at length exclaimed audibly but she shook her head mournfully, and sobbed out 

The diver crawled after him to his roval residence, and be ing ad- though almost unconsciously to himself, Y ou-ou-ou—do-n-n-t—lo-v-v-e—ine—ech !” and her heart sec 
waited on all fours, most laudably petitioned for a private interview, “QO, Allah! if I only had something to do! ed almost already to break 

na matter of the utmost consequence, He did not forget to con- “O, Mahomet! if I only had nothing to lo!’ answered a voice governor swore by the sacre unel of Mahomet, and the 
“tude by calling the schah, as before, “ vice-regent of Allah, master in the street, directly under the gallery. white beard of her uncle t ufti, which was not half so white as 
"the universe, and example of the angels The schah was He looked down and beheld a diminutive hunchback of a fellow, her fair neck, that Bae Anas . etter than his office But even 
HeHed into compliance, and beckoned hun to follow to his private about four feet high, and as crooked as a ram's horn, bending under this did not satisfy ner Ces than &@ Ween, sit K 

artinent } t bee 


two heavy bucat 
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Poor Haschbasch was almost distracted. He went to her, and 
kneeling at her bed-side—or, to be orientally orthodox and particu- 
lar—at the side of her couch, swore by the prophet, that there was 
nothing on the face of the earth he would not do to convince her of 
his affection 

“Tell me, tell me,’ said Fatima, in a weak and plaintive voice, 


what is contained in the littl gold box you keep so carefully 


closed trom your devoted wite ?”’ 
exclaimed the husband, “how didst 


m 


Beard of the prophet! 
thou come to know of that box? 

$y accident, lord of my soul,” 
sworn, and here | promise to be a happy and obedient slave to thee 


said Fatima; “but thou hast 


7 “oe? i 
if thou wilt Open it in my presence, 


Haschbasch dared not break his oath. Turning all the attendants 
room, he proceeded to the secret de posit, brought with 


out of th aie 
His wife shrieked, 


him the box, and opened the unseen spring. 
clasped her hands, and almost fainted at the sight of a dozen 
pearls as large as pigeon’s eggs. She was never tired of handling 
and admiring them; and the governor was at length obliged to 
force them from her, which occasioned a paroxysm of her old 
disorde I 

Her illness increased every hour until Haschbasch became again 
alarmed, and was wrought upon to make her the same rash promise, 
and with the same rash sanction he had done before. 

The lady took him at his word, and demanded her choice of the 
beautiful pearls, Hlaschbasch trembled and obeyed; but, ere he 
did so, be related the history of the bargain with the schah, to whom 
he had sold a similar pearl, under a solemn assurance that it was 
the only one of its kind in the universe. 

“ My ofiice, nay, my head, will pay the forfeit of the discovery of 
this falsehood. ‘Take thy choice ; but, before thou dost so, promise 
to me, on thy duty as a wife, thy faith as a true believer, thou wilt 
never wear this bauble, nor disclose te any living being that it is in 
thy possession.” 

Fatima complied, the pearl became her own, and her health was 
restored, as if by miracle. ‘The old mufti ascribed it to his prayers, 
and a vow to get up a grand pilgrimage to Mecca, if his niece 
recovered, Nothing could equal the childish delight of the gover- 
nor’s lady, in the possession of a pearl as large and as perfect as that 
of the great schah himself. She looked at it ten hours every day, 
and it seemed as if she would never be tired of admiring it. The 
thought, however, at last struck her on a sudden, that there was 
little pleasure in its possession so long as nobody knew of it. She 
might as well not have it at all. 

From that moment she began to be unhappy. One day the dearest 
friend she had in the world called to see her, wearing a beautiful 
amethyst her husband had just presented her. 

“If Leould only show her my pearl as large as a pigeon's egg, 
and as white as the beard of the mufti, how blue she would look,” 





thought Fatima. 

The temptation was irresistible, After exacting a solemn pledge 
of secresy, she exhibited the inestimable treasure to her friend, who 
almost fainted at the sight. 

“ She will tell some of her acquaintances,” thought Fatima, “who 
will tell it to others, and it will soon be known, | hope. A fig for 
the schah, and the terrors of the governor.” 

Sut her friend was faithful to her word, and poor Fatima was 
sorely disappointed, A grand festival was now at hand, and she de- 
termined, at all risks, to exhibit her pearl to the eyes of all but the 
schah, who would thus, in all probability, remain ignorant of the 
deception practised by Haschbasch. On that unlucky day the gover- 
nor was somewhat indisposed, and did not attend the ceremony, at 
which the schah himself officiated. Fatima, thus freed from the 
controlling eye of her husband, dressed herself in all the splendors 
of eastern vanity, and placed the beautiful pearl in the centre of a 
turban, glittering with gold and precious stones. 

Great was the envy and admiration excited by the beautiful pearl, 
and millions of questions were asked of Fatima concerning its origin 
and history; but she kept the seeret, and her impradence might 
possibly have passed without any serious consequences, had not the 
whispers of admiration reached the ears of the schah, who demand- 
ed to see the wonderful bauble. 
an aspen leaf, and the schah turned pale with rage at its sight. He 
snatched it from her turban, and compared it with his own 


Fatima advanced, trembling like 


It was 
equally large and equally beautiful, and the passion of the sehah 
persuaded him it was actually superior in both. 

“Slave !' cried, he most ungallantly, “slave, whence came this 
pearl ?"' 

“ My husband gave it me,” answered she, sinking at his feet. 

“And where is the slave, the traitor? why is he not here 

“ Tle is gone to fulfill a vow at the mosque, without the city, for 
the recovery of his health,” said the poor wife, resolved to make one 
effort for the safety of the governor. 

‘Follow, and drag him hither alive, to answer for deceiving the 
vicegerent of Allah,” exclaimed the schah, as he thought on the 
loss of his triumph over the Giaour of Russia. THe clutched the un 
lucky pearl of Fatima in his grasp, resolved it should never fall into 
the hands of mortal man or woman again. 

The unhappy Fatima was permitted to go home, which she did 
1s fast as possible. In agitated haste she met her husband, bidding 
him fly for his life without further explanation, for not a moment 
lost 
horses, and taking an opposite direction trom the mosque, whither 


was to be Disguising themselves they mounted a pair of switt 
. . 
the guards of the sultan had gone in search of Haschbasch, fled 


towarls Orimuz like chaff before the wind. Fatima, in the mndst 





of her troubles, did not forget to secure the gold box and the beauti- 

ful pearls. 

Favored by their disguise and a series of lucky accidents, they 
arrived in safety at the gulf of Ormuz, among the old friends and 
associates of the diver. 

“ Welcome, Haschbasch,” exclaimed they. 

“ And welcome poverty,” eried Haschbasch, as he entered his 
native cottage, now somewhat out of repair; “I will be a diver 
for pearls again.” 

“A diver for fiddlesticks!” cried Fatima. “ Look here!" and 
she produced the golden box, containing the pearls as big as pigeon’s 

eggs. 

‘ Accursed baubles! cried he, snatching it out of her hand, and 
fleeing towards the shores of the gulf so swiftly that Fatima, who 
was a Mahometan beauty, and somewhat lusty, could not follow. 
He arrived at the spot where he had seen the Genius, and opening 
the box, one by one threw the pe arls against the same rock where 
he had broken the oyster, so violently, that they were all dashed to 
pieces. 

He had no sooner finished the last than the same smoke he had 
formerly seen rose in the same spot, and as it slowly dissipated he 
again recognized the little fat Genius of Oysters, as jolly and round 
as ever; for, be it remembered, it was now the month of October, 
and his old enemy the necromantic alderman could not prevent his 
eating his fill according to law. 

“ You see | am better lodged than I was the last time we met; 
but what is the matter, and what brings you here?” said the Genius. 

Haschbasch told the whole story, and concluded by reproaching 

| the Genius for sending him to Ispahan with such a fatal gift. 


! . 
| ] have searcely tasted a moment’s happiness,” said he, “since I 


possessed these accursed pearls.” 

“JT can only give the means of happiness,” answered the Genius, 
“not happiness itself; that depends upon yourself. Go and be a 
| diver again, and if thou art content with thy lot, thou mayest be 
|| happy.” So saying he disappeared for ever in the blue waters, and 

Haschbasch returned home. 

Fatima scolded him for destroying the pearls, but she was a good 
natured soul, and soon forgave, and loved him better than when he 
was a governor and a prince. His old sweetheart claimed the pro- 
mise of Haschbasch on his return. He took her to himself as a 
second helpmate, and Fatima and little Flim-flam lived together in 
perfect harmony. What a peace-making religion is that of Mahomet! 
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CAPTAIN THOMPSON, OR STAGE-COACH COMPANIONS, 


BY N. P. WILI 


Is. 


I was unfortunate enough, one bright July morning in my senior 
year, to receive an expressive note from my tutor, which rendered 
a journey of some hundred and fifty miles quite necessary. I was 
in the coach in less than an hour, with a travelling cap pulled over 
a very long face, partly to avoid recognition by my classmates, as 
we whirled by the colleges, and partly with an indefinite feeling 
that a pretty woman, who sat in the opposite corner of the coach, 
would observe a tear that was coquetting very capriciously with my 
eyelids. The rumbling echo of the wheels from the broad front of 
East Rock, roused me from a very bitter fit of reflection, and recol- 
lecting that there were now two miles between me and certain offi 
cial gentlemen, | raised my cap, and took a long breath and a look 
out of the window. ‘The lady on the back seat had a child on her 
lap.‘ We three were the only passengers. 

It is surprising how “ it's all in your eye,” whether beautiful ob- 
jects seem beautiful in this world. [do not think there is a sweeter 
gem of scenery in New-England than the spot upon which my eye 
fell at that moment—the little hamlet of Whitneyville at the foot of 
East Rock. 


threaded for hundreds of truant days its deep passes—I knew, and 


I had rambled all over its wild neighborhood, and 


loved as a romantic colleger will love, every striking tree and shelter- 
ed moss-knoll from its base to its summit—lI had stood on the roman- 
tic bride many a moonlight hour thinking of you, dear——(ehem !) 
and star gazing in the black mirror of the tarn below—and now, as 
I hope to be reealled, T thought it the most exquisitely dismal spot 
Lever looked upon—the trees ugly and distorted, the “ fine old trap 
rock” (the protessor’s epithets were as good as an apotheosis to it) 
desolate and naked, and the pretty buildings below (the only factory 
that ever adorned a stream) absolutely insulting with their peace- 
ful picturesqueness, 

“ What a desolate place !" 
coach rolled out from the 


said T, in a soliloquizing tone, as the 
covered bridge, (a new one, by the way, 
that was not half as pretty as the old one,) and toiled slowly up the 
steep hill beyond. 

“Sir!” said the lady. She did not know how a sudden start for 
home in the middle of the term, affects the moral sensorium. | 
should have called Dian a hag. 

[ mean, madam——I beg pardon ;”" and then [ went into a long 
rhodomontade to ¢ xplain away my apparent want of taste, and the 
lady told me her son's name was John, and that he was named after 
his father, who was Captain Thompson, of the brig Dolly, that had 
just arrived at Boston after a three years’ voevage, &c. &e. &e. end 
ing in a request that | would assist her with my knowledge of lo 
alities when we arrived at the end of our journey. 
| In ten miles I was on very sociable terms with Mrs. Thompson 


In ten more, by dint of gingerbread and good humor, Master John 


Was persuaded into my lap, and in ten more—but travellers have a 
reputation fora long bow, and I shall not be believed, 


The day 





was divine, and the season was June ; and if it had not been for an 
occasional sight of the mail-bag under my feet, which I presumed 
contained a simple explanation of my journey, I could have con- 
trived to forget the imminent peril in which I stood of losing my 
graduate’s sheepskin and my father’s blessing. The coach, however, 
rolled on, and would have rolled on just asit did, probably, it I had been 
ten times as miserable, (I know nothing more provoking than the in- 
difference of such vehicles to one’s feelings, )and by and by, what with 
now and then a very sweet smile from Mrs. Thompson, and a disas 
trous discomfiture of my sham shirt-bosom by Master John, I think 
I may flatter myself that I was tolerably resigned to circumstances 

Have I described Mrs. Thompson? She was not as delicate as 
Seadrift, nor as bluff as Moll Marlinspike. Her cheeks were red 
and her lips to match, and she had “two eyes with lids to them, 
according to the inventory in the play—but when the lids were uj 
the eyes were blue—({and very soft, and gentle, and dangerous eves 
they “were}—and if it had not been for a very thin, spirited nostri! 
and an expression like a cocked pistol about her pretty chin, | 
should have thought she was made for a Niobe. Her name was Julia 
(1 asked her as it grew twilight, the second day) and that nan 
always sounded to me, (as L. E. L. would say, calling for her 
de Mouselline) like a gushing tear! If she was not sentimental 
there is no truth in symptoms. At any rate | was tender to her 
upon suspicion, The chain of circumstantial evidence would hav: 
borne me out, I think. 

Travelling after twilight, I have always remarked, makes one 
very affectionate. The forty miles between Worcester and Bost: 
on the mail route (they used to pass it before the “ reform’’ between 
sunset and midnight) should be sacred to sentiment. If there were 
“tongues in trees,”’ or if the crooked fences could tell straight sto 
ries, a pedestrian tour over that part of the highway would tx 
highly interesting. I can answer for its effect upon myself and 
Mrs. Thompson. 

We were aroused from a deep metaphysical discussion of elective 
sympathies, by the rattling of the wheels on the pavement; and at 
the same moment the city clocks struck twelve. The streets were 
all deserted, and the lamp-posts and watchmen performed their du 
ties in dismal silence. Captain Thompson (so said Mrs. T 
at the Marlborough hotel ; and singularly forgetful as his lady had 
seemed to be of his existence for the previous six hours, she grew 


Was 


very amiably anxious about him as the coach rattled on to Wash 
ington-street. A crack of the whip brought us up to the door after 
a turn or two, and the half-dressed bar-keeper peered out with his 
flaring candle, and gave us the gratuitous information that the 
house was full. 

“Is Captain Thompson here ?” 
voice from the coach window 

The sleepy mixer of liquors wet his thumb and finger, and snuff 
ed two huge coffins from the wick of the candle, then sheltering it 
with his hand, he walked towards the lady with his head protruded 
inquisitively, and looked at her a minute in perfect silence 
thundered 1, enforcing t 


said my companion in an eager 


ys he 


“Is Captain Thompson here 
tion with a smart slap on the shoulder, for I thought he was not 


ques 


fully awake. 

‘Be sure!’ said the bar-keeper. But still he stood holding the 
candle to the lady's face, not at all disturbed either by the emphasis 
of my question or the pathos of Master John, who was erying lustily 


i 


toget out. The driver by this time had got off the big trunk, at 





the little trunk, and the bandbox, and the bag, and the two baskets 
and stood beside the heap, very impatient of the delay. 
“What the d—Il do you mean?” said I, getting into a passron 


‘If Captain Thompson is here, take your candle away from the 
lady's face, and go up and tell him his wife and child have arrived 
“ Wite and child!’ echoed the fellow, backing slowly into the 
house, with an incredulous grin crawling slowly over his dull tace 
over the 


| T look 


“wife and child!’ And he coolly drew his slip-shod feet 


threshold, and bolted the door. ‘The driver looked at me, at 
ed at Mrs. ‘Thompson 

‘You are sure’’—I saw a tear in her eve, and left the sentenct 
unfinished. IT could not doubt it 

“The bar-keeper must be drunk,” said the driver, opportune 


and believing in my soul that the driver was right, [thumped awa 


In a few minutes the master of the he 


once more at the door. 
answered the summons from a chamber window 

“Is Captain Thompson here said I. 

* Yes sir 

“Will vou be kind enough to tell him his wit 
the door.” 

“Wife and child!” said Boniface, repeating my 


and child are at 











slowly; “1 have always understood that Captain Thompson was a 
bachelor.” 

Mrs. ‘Thompson leaned back in the conc h, and sobbed aud ly 

“It is of no consequence what you have always underst od, sit 
will vou convey that me ssage to ¢ ‘aptain Ther }> r t 

He withdrew his head, and came down presently to the door 

“1 have no objection to showing you Captain Phompson’s rou 
sir,” said he, “and you may carry your own message; bet I assure 
vou he'll be very like ly to pitch you over the banisters for your u 
telligence.” 

I took the candle and mounted after him three fights of stair 
He stopped at the landing, and pointing to a door at the extre 
the entry, renewed his caution. 1 proceed und rapped 
boldly on the pannel. A gruff “ come in!” mmeciate an- 
swer; and opening the door, | walked up to the bx und tk ed 


my hat as courteously as | knew how 
“Have I the honor of addressing Captain Thor 


As I asked the question I raised the candle, a1 
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at the premises. Ona bachelor's bed, narrow and well tucked up, 
lay a man of the heaviest frame, whiskered to the eyes, and with a 


fist, as it lay doubled on the coverlid, like the end of the club of 


Hercules. A fiery lock of hair, redder than his face, (I feel as if | 


was using an hyperbole) straggled out from a black silk handkerchief 


twisted tightly round his head, and his nose, and mouth, and chin, 
masses of solid purple, might have been, for delicacy of outline, 
hewn with a broad axe from amahogany log. He looked at me just 
about as long as I have been writing this description before he an- 
swered my question. 

“ What do you want?” he bolted, at last, as if the words were 
forced out of his mouth with a catapult. 

“Tam sorry to disturb you, sir, but—but—(I took a backward 
position as I approached the crisis of my sentence, and stood pre- 
pared to run) Mrs. Thompson and little John are at the door—and 
and—” 

A loud laugh from the landlord in the entry cut off the sequel of 
I looked at the « ip 


tain’s fist, and stole a glance over my shoulder to see if the door was 


my explanation, and completed my dismay. 
open, and then the thought of Mrs. Thompson in tears shamed my 


courage back again, and | recovered my first position. The captain 
raised himself slowly upon his elbow, and lowering his shaggv eve- 
brows tillthey met his whiskers, fixed his eves uy 


to speak. If he had levelled two pistols at me I should have been 





m me and prepared 


less frightened 


I'll tell vou what, Mr. Milk-and-water,” said he, in a voice as 


deliberate and decided as the fall of a sledge hammer, (1 was a 
slender student in those days, and paler than usual, of course ri 


tell you what—if vou are not out of this room in two minutes with 


your ‘Mrs. Thompson and littl John,’ I'll slam you through that 


window—if I don’t, —— me!” 

The threat was definite. I doubted neither his inclination nor 
his power to keep it. My heart was grieved for Mrs. Thompson ; 
ut if | was thrown down to her from a fourth-story window, I rm 
flected that | should probably be in no situation to express my 
I bade the captain good 


svinpathy. It was philosophy to retreat. 


night in my gentlest tone; and as | turned away with some alacrity 
he grasped a glass of brandy and water that stood on the lightstand, 
and muttered “ Mrs. Thompson and little John’ between his teeth 

rank it 


itagulp. As I passed through the door, the tumbler 





ad past my head like a shot, and shivered to atoms on the 
entry wall 
] foun Mrs. Thompson and little John” ina very moving state 
f unhappiness. They were decidedly on my hands—that was 
clear. Uf it had been at any other hour, I would have taken them 
' 





yme till the mystery could be cleared up; but to arrive from coll 
unexpectedly at midnight with a woman and a child—I thought it 
highly improbable that my motives would be appreciated. 


“IT say, sir,’ said the driver, as I stood pondering thecase, “hadn't 


vou better take her to the stage-house and leave the matter till 
morning ? 

It was sensible advice, and I got in and comforted Mrs. Thomp 
son as we drove to Hanover-street. 

The first person that appeared on the step of the tavern door was 

’ er Captain Thompson, a stout, handsome fellow, who took 
Mrs. Thompson and little John” 


kissed the be supposed to do after a three \ears 
vovage 


into his arms at one clasp, and 


s one might 








I heard, in the course of a day or two, that a rough old sea-cap 


tain at the Marlborough, who had been there, off and on, for thirty 


vears, and had always sworn himself a bachelor, had been awaken 
ed at midnight by the arrival of a wife and child whom he had de 
serted in some foreign pert, and had gone te sea very sud lenly. The 
st part of the communication Was a great relief to my mind. 
CONVERSATION, 
Y THE aM 
r tty { 1" “ 
l t st par f t t 
Pi rate and pass s ew i na it 
j 
Coming across this passage in my reading the other day, I fell to 
‘ing upon conversation ; and having turned over in my mind the 
st entertaining characters [ had known, | phileosophized upon the 
ertainment | found in their society. It was an amusing analvysi 
nd, I fear, has disturbed a very blessed ignorance ; for, in this good 
tured world, the semblances of sense and spirit pass with very 
ttle question, and many a ene is reckoned a pleasant fell mw, whose 


} 


wit lies rather in the merry humor of his friends than in his own 


lacetiousness. 





There are inv kinds of conversational talent. One man tells a 
good story, another is skilful at an argument, another has a brilliat 
vein of 7 flare; and another, as Sir Fopling savs, “bas an 


agreeable voice for a chamber: and these require as different 
wers and cultivation as poetry, music, and painting, and are pos 


Sesse together as rare lv. A talent for amusir va circle, either by 
Marration or wit. is not desirable, however its posse ssor may be act 
If vanity would suffer it to be confined to the narrow circle 


friendship, or if fashion created a Utopia, it would have its true 





in the present unequal state of society, it ts the part ot 
gentlemanliness fo be amused, and he who is on the invited list for 
his entertaining qualities, might, for the dignity of his situation, as 
The case is altered of course where age 
The lead 


Which a distinguished individual is always expected to take in so- 


Well have been a plaver 
T superior rank entitles a guest to exclusive attention. 
Clty, obliges him rather to discourse than converse; and here, as 


iM most other comparative situations, the name is half the battle. 


An ordinary remark comes inflated from lips that are supposed 
oracular, and with a moderate degree of general information and a 
little tact of manner, the man on whom honor is thrust because for- 
It takes 
real wit, and a great deal of it, and manner and tact and know- 
ledge, and a great deal of all of them, to draw upon a young, un- 
I he good 
humor of wit, at least, requires such a genial atmosphere to burn 
brilliantly, that the doubt and suspicion with which it is received 
when not expected, chill it of half its lustre; so that, what with the 


tune is blind, often astonishes the world with his wisdom. 


distinguished man a reputation for this vein of talent 


difficulty of winning, and its questionable value when won, a repu 
tation as an amusing person would seem somewhat an impolitic am- 
bition. In familiar circles, however, there are a few things more 
delightful and desirable than entertaining talent. Humor is its main 
Quick ob 
" 


meric 


requisite, but it combines a thousand others servation, 
ron dona 


kes an accom 


go to its 1 


knowledge of the world, graphic imagination, confi 
ture, and that indefinable quality, tac 


1, what is of more excellence, a 


plished, an 


position With such requisites, what is the wonder if the talent 








is rare, or that it is idolized like a evnesure when found? Rosali 
odel of an agreeable man, (of what has Shakspeare not given us 
a model ’) is one of vst | remember. 
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The heg le conversation of polished society is to a certain de 

gree a necessary accomplishment. It is the current, and, wit! 
indiflerent acquaintance, the only pr per language, and therefore it 
must, at some time or other « practised by every ne who 
with the wor Yet I know of nothing which, in its excellence at 
least, is so Uncommon Anybody can trifle, but to isk spirit and 
wit and information under the s« lance of { to be the 1 
of whim, and the spirit of variety,” and wet, by the skill and bril 
lanev with which the changes are run through, to make folly seem 
fairer than wisdom, is a task for genius, It requires a deep under 
current of information and accomplishment, a graceful ! alert 
faney, and a degree of self-possession and boldness r hi t 
impudence, In the mixed character which is lin th rts of 
ull society in this country knowledge of en tance la 
keen insight into human nature, are also necessar for inthe ex 
rgyveration and satire which mingle so largely in irited } telh 


there is much at which nursery innocence an t 


tication stare and take offence ; but with a well- bred companion 


society goes, the i of this kind of conversation, satirical and 
extravagant and even grotesque, as it s etimes is,'s alway fe 
always amusing 
On a first introduction, conversation is of course very | ted 
Respectfulness as lee} us can be expressed by manner and lan 
guage, and a studious confinement to third person topics, are points 
of universal policy Nothing so wins upon favor as respect, and 
no familiarity is more offensive than ogotism or per it ranew 
icquaintance At the same time, this, like every other rule, is 
t ,and, with a spirited Woman or a very talented one, a 
well executed } re at first ht is often brilliantly su 





cessful. It is hazardot however, and would not be tolerated ex 
tic person, at lbwat ly vain wo 1 
rh tae " ed s erior to « no ethuet 
i 
getiuines it ratio 
brite e ots t} ine alone 
is defined Vy etiquet l rule © easily ! ' } 
these, every man is hn rtext k. Wit eat i f i 
ple, indee ot th sexes ! the f sof propriet . 
served it makes if ‘ hk ct ‘ ‘ nve ! he ‘ the 
fact that there is t { irrent nons Vv used 
eeneral understat r between those who are ifferent to each 
ther, Evervbody knows and practices i 1 at ife course of 
topies, (the weat! the hee thy sic } Pee 
is of infinite ynvenience, When, from cireu rth 
wter olf vour « " wor there is no object » ple i But 
with the rare s t t i the tellectual he ne 
lovely, (for if beauty | not vit 1 tot 1, wit 
mad loveliness o ‘ { nt ther “ ene 
mpared with t} 1 intercourse ‘ h we have al 
uded, is as the lark’s f t to the wl's \ et 
the dull g sof ¢ It is the ex ‘ fi ‘ 
with the gifted, that the higher the sphere of iver t 
iberal its freedom It is the only ciety in W the fette { 
etiquet may be loosely wor Yet even her hist! a! 
tf human nature, it t 1 to be f l It is " ‘ 
lream to believe wit vi beauty what they t n 
L to impulse wi t rot offence or inst 
picion ima ¢ v\ But orievous s it is t elle ve t ’ 
safetv in frankness—no security against offending vour friend 
the exposure of any quality which brings you into etition with 
himself. A safe rule is it to take it for granted that no allusiot 
yourself can have any possible interest, Sweet as egotism ts, it ts 
the food of mistrust and jealousy, and it is only in the most confid 
ing intimacy that its unctlon may be laid freely to the soul If the 
world does vou injustice, the woman you love may listen patient 


to vour defence, or if she has mistaken a trait in your character, the 


evidence it gives of your affection may excuse an carnest justifica 


} ‘ ’ ' 


tion. There are critical moments in acquaintance vo, When to 


talk guardedly of ourselves has a politic show of confidence; but 


leave out these, and there is neither time nor 


the wide ranges of sox lety, wl 


to the listener as 


What a perfectly natural thought was Sir Philip Sidney 


dia! Who can breathe the 


without a sensation of cl 





sire to escape into some re 








ven the 


irtificial atmosphere Of paolts lie 


seness and restraint 


circumstance in all 


stn is not as vile 


1: phrase 


“the he sutified Ophelia” to the ears of old Polonius 


} } 


« Arca 


an irrep res ‘ 


n where the eye is never repelled nor 





the tongue fettered. We can conceive of the refreshment it gave 
to the “ Mirror of Chivalry” to retreat from the still 1 sity and 
hollow cere mv of the court, to revel in the fairy | his own 
sweet creation It is an aflected pl osophy which ! sin her 
mitages and prof rcontempt for the world t it 1 dull 
heart, stall, which | its folly and heartlessn« ! r ' 
for selitud Ihe ixims we have embodied above ar © received 
peliey of lit lw! he uninitiated mind that, w ill their 
practs ab nec t\ ‘ t sl ok from their constr tamlatlecta 
thon Phe curse of x t t icity and truth w k witht 
low nd there ‘ ture in the | t! not 
= etimes, tl «! ye There are ris 
when the t extravacant mirth is) - , 
t ‘ etl im the ve t ‘ ‘ it 
‘ ‘ } ’ hit ‘ } 
+! 4 ! , ? 
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VR. WEBSTER, 
Me. W ‘ ‘ ve trikw 
frame, a Lol late vears to cory ‘ t 
the o he t; «! { i! eliberate n ‘ ‘ 
wel t ol teal | t ‘ lhe ear um ti 
eatures « lar ly ‘ ve Th fore ty eat 
! unne ‘ heave or the « eve at 
‘ eepl t . whi ! \ the pro 
em i vi ‘ {! ‘ “ l er urt 
f hist i Lexpre vy of ene t capable 
f a prote facilit { vy, Ww " bprate tr t the 
hadow of his tl ht « etl ! Without ber fe 
es have a sculptured « rie i { ‘ mul i 1 init 
tual | rar ©] | stri rawn, as to ke nee 
tor the ey " i the of his per Ihis tace 
iltogether, is ar ' W iwe hnow w na 
ce him in the exe f ! r ‘ 1 professiot ithe we 
feel that it « ‘ i t thor f creat but had 
we met! firstina t e,andeat t ‘ k 
intena tt have we are i 
clined to belreve, whe rw Pew a& oe ie devil 
Mr. Webster is a nat 1 wrat lew 1 have been as ele 
juent as he is it Greece had left ne | Lhe first vet the 
rhetorician, to fix attent tichpea when he rise md he holds 
his audience at w ! the apne ‘ the f ural wn Neness 
f power Hlis most ordinary TT toll frome ha vith a cast 
of strengt! Ih ‘ es witha erate sin) expre ner 
hi elf in lang ! e nerve and clearne has sboure 
him thet confident 1 tj cession Whiel ietion of 
rurliti lone supy edt pure The « uminl ecu 
ed eoche is lof ‘TH ophe in ole mee ’ 
full without or t Il dur it el \ lant 
ly part of all efforts, is very re ‘ It ' trument 
{ c j shen passioned, there i j mel f 
ss inits ton \ wetort liane ‘ ‘ truth-like 
nil , ‘ 4 Ct hu esture he j in ‘ 
his figur I t firm and ereet 1 clisyn his hand 
with the t clessness of ¢ ry conversati ten with 
ve tt! at poraetie His whole appear 
at su ‘ tot torthan of en ontiel 
ithe de« i t ned rel ove thu 
ut toi ‘ t he believe ‘ truths us hae r 
A tl sence { e deep 1 hi ies expand oF 
take a new « t li i k eve dilate mel kar 
et ‘ r | eath | clear dark shi ha ‘ 
est s ‘ 1 not ‘ ‘ “ I t 
} for ‘ 1! { vent and ctu \ ent 
on on 1 with { f his body. which is more 
| 
hatie thar aweful Thy ul ’ luall Ss uiie + more 
id cl te ut ! © of its nerve and clearness, and ha 
oven when t i rather the lidity of sculpture than the 
race of flow Whatever the tr roof his tl the 
: kine | t r in hi t than h neve 
f « jue ture laction ly it forth 
ness a ‘ Hlis recrimanats his retort, | rn, are 
urled upon t r et with a deadly skill and unsparingne il 
t fiendish 1 hu rte where th cca nis of suflicrent 
portance ithe late lendid contest with Mr. Wirt,) has a 
nd and faseimn witchery, which has been found irresistibl 
en by his ene It w Lhe di uit to sav, in the words of 
n old write shet ¢ 38 more angelica r his sneer 
re diabolica 
Mr. Webster, to reverse Colernge’s re rk upon Southe hoes 
t ao h posse he is j his genius, bie is an am 
itious ' ulotle ecause ambition l inseparable from: vreat- 
, The stamy ho enius, however, and its high-minde 
vork ure visible in all that he does 
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Loe 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 
CONTIN’ BD. 
NEW-YORK | It is not by money, or money's worth, that 


Is not God's universe within our 
So 


man lives and has his being. 
head, whether a fool's skull-cap or a king’s diadem be without ?” 
savs German Richter, who, it is clear, never lived in the city of my 
present writing 

The one broad and long picture stamp d upen the face of every 
street, creature, and countenance in this large city is—gain! Na- 
ture designed New-York for the greatest commercial emporium in 
the world, and it fulfills its destinies, Its situation is one of those 
wonderful accidents, if such it may be called without profanity, 
Which gtartle and de light the observer of natural wonders, It is a 
nucleus of access. It seems to me, whenever | approach it by any 
of its avenues, that the original discoverer must have held his 
breath while he contemplated itas the site of a future city. There 
is the sound, sweeping up to it with its majestic channel, from the 
sea, and giving a protected passage for its shore navigation to the 
east—the ocean itself swelling in from anather quarter to the very 
fect of its ‘ 
niles into the heart of the most magnificent and productive state in 
the Union, threading valleys of such beauty as the world flocks to 


merchant princes’’—the Hudson opening two hundred 


see, and washing the bases of noble mountains, and the feet of other 
cities, populous and prosperous—and, to the south, channels for its 
smaller navigation running parallel with the sea, and yet protected 
from its violence—and the city itself, rising by a gentle ascent from 
the bay on one side, and sinking as gently to the river on the other, 
leading off its refuse waters by notural drains, and washing Its streets 
with every shower—what could the hand of nature have done more ? 
Add to this the enterprise of the people which has so seconded na 
ture—beginning their canals where she stopped her rivers, and 
opening Waters three hundred miles to her inland seas—and you 
have a picture of facility and prosperity, which, for the brief pertod 
it hes existed, is unequalled in the history of the world 

All this, of course, gives a character to the society, and every man 
feels its influence, whatever be his pursuits, ‘There are here none 
the professed idlers, such as you may find in Boston or Philadel 


phia. The gentleman, according to the dictionary, ‘one who has 
no visible employment for his support,” is an uncommon, if not an 
unpopular character, The beaux have each a “vocation.” The 
some wit that bewilders the belles at night, is exercised with hammer 
in hand at the morning auction. You will find the unexceptiona 
hie exquisite Who shaved your wheel on Monday afternoon with his 
superb four-in-hand, ready to shave vour note with equal adroitness 
at his broker's bex in Wallstreet, at Tuesday noon. The man 
who gives you a dinner that would satisfy an emperor to-day, is the 
model of a slave to slate and pencil 
from davlight till three, and the prince otuay hospitalitic s from that 


And all these incongruities harmonize pertectly. 


“cent-per-cent” to-morrow 


hour till morning. 
"They are gentlemen of the first water, with one exception they 
have no ennui. Business takes its place Their pleasures are, of 
course, more delightful from the relief, and [ think, on the whole, it 
makes avery pretty philosophy for happiness. [am willing, at any 


rate, that in our republican country the necessity of our nature for 


occupation should be consistent, as it is here, with the most fastidi- | 


ous claim to the title of “@entlemar 
My mind is hardly made up about the New-York society. 
it every where said that it is superficial and showy—that the ladies 


I hear 


are accomplished, but not educated, and the young men more tracta 
ble to tailors than tutors. IT have heard that the mothers were bad 
housekeepers, and sickly from constant dissipation, and that the 
daughters were no more notable, and almost as dyspeptic. It is my 
misfortune that I have not as yet fallen in with the part of society 
answering to this deseription, My temale acquaintances, so far, 
are as intelligent as the women of other cities, and in all the visible 
departments of house-keeping | ean detect no particular neglect. 1 
am inclined to think | have fallen upon an unfashionable vein of 
society, On running over my visiting list, itstmkes me that | number 
an unusual proportion of what are called “solid” and “sensible” 
people; and when to this are added the grace and manner which are 
conceded to belong to them all, the case is made out that by so much 
at least they are superior to their plainer sisters of the east. The 
Boston ladies, with some few brilliant exceptions, want “ sfyle"— 
that indescribable air of good-breeding which would show their station 
in life through all disguises. It is not essential to salvation, | know, 
and may therefore be called by many a stvle; but it is desirable, 
and where it can be attained, as it unquestionably is in New-York 
and Philadelphia, without a sacrifice of more weighty excellences. 
it is certainly just as well to give it a little attention. This is an 
ingracieus thing to say, but the women of the east have a reputa- 
tion which will bear an offset, and as it may open the eves of the 
rising circles to see a very common opinion expressed in print, why, 


let it pass ! 


I care not how soon it becomes an injustice. 

I was agreeably disappointed in one thing—the literary society 
New-York has no reputation for this And it is partly because 
business is so much more salient a point in its main impression, and 
partly because the literary men are not organized as in other cities, 
into a particular circle. ‘There are tine scholars here, how ever, and 
very fine private libraries. ] have been in more than one merchant's 
study, and found all my choice old friends, and many that I had sup- 
posed scarcely heard of, upon their shelves; and 1 have stumbled 
every day upon some self-cultivated and unsuspected scholar, with 
whom a book was a topic to be mentioned in a suppressed tone, but 


still a topic well understood and well talked upon. There seems a 
tacit feeling that such subjects are a kind of offence against the pre- 
vailing customs of conversation—a sort of intellectual treason, And, 
like all half-subdued opinions, perhaps they are cultivated with pro- 
portionately greater zeal in secret. To my taste these unprefessed 
scholars, too, are infinitely more agreeable. There is an ambition 
of the Jucus a non lucendo about all men—a desire to shine in that 
for which they are not famous—which drives a notoriously literary 
man away from the only ground on which be would show to ad- 
vantage. I like tosee every man ride his real bona fide hobby. An 
author, if you let him have his own way, will talk of any thing but 
books; whereas the subject he avoids is the very one on which you 
are anxious to engage him. If he had no reputation, (I have fre- 
quently thought in such cases) how delightful he would be. And 
there you have the reason why I record here that I have found more 
real, authentical, literary conversation among the merchants of New- 





York than I ever encounter in the widely celebrated literary circles 
of Philadelphia and Boston, 


THE STAGE. 


phe ge thatt ids en vrint f the se 
Wakes lougtter’s peal, and bids the tear-drop rt 
That ts tolly, mocks p ul fashions slaves 
An rands with shame the world’s vile drove of knaves 


Much has been said and written respecting the drama. By some 
it is represented as a dangerous engine in the hands of the unprin- 
cipled, used only to inflame and multiply the passions, and to excite 
in youth that inordinate love of pleasure which it is the great duty 
We acknowledge, with regret, that the stage 
is often disgraced by impurities, and that scenes from which, in the 


of religion to subdue. 


comparatively holier atmosphere of the domestic circle, a person ot 
the most ordinary delicacy must shrink, receive in the theatre the 
smiles of beauty and the sanction of wisdom, In every society, 
however enlightened, there will be a class whose tastes are coarse 
and vulgar; whose limited capacities exclude them from refined 
and intellectual enjoyments ; who delight to ridicule and deface feel- 


ings and sensibility ; and who relish, asa triumph of their own party 


over the aristocracy of modesty and virtue, every broad display of 
To solicit the acclamation of 


degraded wit and obscene genius, 
groundlings like these, talent often stoops, and the “ many-headed 
monster of the pit’ too frequently swallows down, with indiserimi- 
nate voracity, the morsel of voluptuousness, sweetened with music 
and poetry, and the undisguised disgusting dash of ribaldry, from 
which good taste and common delicacy recoil, We all sometimes 
attend theatrical representations in the company of females. I am 
no friend to the affected and squeamish morality which would put 
a man of sense and experience out of countenance at any thing 
which he may see or hear any where; but, in my imagination, the 
character of woman stands so pure and high, and the attributes 
which make her superior and fascinating are so perpetually present 
to mv mind, that when any one avails himself of his mere brute 
strength to trample down her young tastes, to taint her thoughts, to 
introduce low and vile images among the gentle visions which play 
in her faney, 1 deem him a traitor to nature, a kind of moral mur 
derer. We have assigned the severest of penalties to him who de 
stroys God's image, as embodied in the outward form of man. But 
it is a more hideous crime to kill those precious spiritual attributes 
which dignity and elevate human nature, to give an unnecessary 
shock to modesty, to inflict a wanton pang upon virtue. Yet in the 
theatre, where the best will sometimes be attracted with the wife. 
the sister, or the daughter, it is often the case that a gross doubl: 
entendre, from which the bashful girl bas no escape, is given with 
all the‘weight of a hacknied player, who delights to be the instru 
ment of exciting even the miserable acclamations with which the 
low and the base, from every part of the house, recognize their kin- 
dred wit. This is an abuse which all must acknowledge; and it is 
probably the best objection which the enemies to theatrical enter- 
tainments have against them; but this will, we trust, be remedied. 
In tracing the progress of the stage during the several preceding 
wes, we find that in the reign of Elizabeth the most obscene allu 
sions and voluptuous scenes were freely represented, and that the 
virgin queen herself patronized with her presence exhibitions which 
would now strike the most ordinary occupant of the gallery with 
surprise, if not with indignation. It is evident, therefore. that the 
natural course of civilization is eflecting a reform in this particular ; 
ind that, in conformity to the improving spirit of the times, whil 
the relics of gothic ages are gradually falling away from our cus- 
toms, opinions, institutions, and laws, the good taste of the commu 
nity will enlist the fascinations of the drama more exclusively in 
the cause of modesty and truth. 7 

We have also heard it urged against this species of amusement, 
that it attracts the young and the giddy from the duties of business 
and sober reflection ; that, contrasted with its brilliant pictures, the 
maxims and practical facts of real life appear dim and tedious, and 
that multitudes resort here to engage in extravagant expense and 
profligate pleasure. To this we answer, that human beings will 
ever seek relaxation during their hours of leisure. If there had 
never been a theatre they who squander time and money within its 
walls would have probably direeted their wandering inclinations into 
Only persons naturally mean will 
extract evil out of that which is the source of good to others. In 
the bosom of such the germs of vice will lurk, whatever be the cir- 
cumstances by which they are surrounded. History presents many 
instances of gloomy victims of false morality, who deem they pro- 


some more dangerous channel. 


pitiate the favor of heaven by smothering all the pleasant impulses 
with which it has enriched their bosoms. It is certain to us, that 
however these may clothe themselves in saintly robes, and distort 


their feelings and affections into the deformity of monkish supersti 
tion; whatever may be their affectation of superior morality, their 
humble and artificial garb of humanity covers a heart where exist 
thoughts and passions common to humanity, which still take root 
and flourish with a luxuriance ranker and darker, because smothered 
and concealed, We are not advocating licentiousness nor ridiculing 
an attempt of virtue to act with temperance and honor. But we 
are no bigot; we are no believer in the efficacy of outward forms 
and garments; we place no value on the purity which arises from 
the seclusion of a hermit in his cell. The virtue which we admire 
is an active principle. It meets the vicissitudes of the world, and 
overcomes them ; and in regard to youth, although we are aware of 
the necessity of application, and that strong excitements are per 
nicious to the character, as they are unfavorable to the tranquil du 
ties of the student, yet we would not frown upon rational enjoy- 
ment, as inconsistent with strength of mind and purity of heart 
Application should not be too strict. The fine glowing fancies of 
youth should not always be fettered down. If the mind is forever 
kept in chains what is the wonder that it should be puny and timid ; 
that it should bend tamely to slavish prejudices and absurd de 
trines; that it should be destitute of the vigor, the confidence, the 
freedom, and the courage which distinguish others of more inde- 
pendent habits, We may often see where the man has been injure 
by an over-wrought anxiety to make a scholar, as the child of the 
proud and wealthy is often caressed into effeminacy and disease 
while the neglected orphan, thrust out early upon an ungentle world 
gathers strength and hardy resolution from its storms and its reverses 
As for me, I confess I have found the theatre a fairy land. In my 
earlier boyhood it teemed with rapturous associations; and ever 
now, when I enter the gorgeous temple I put off the mantle of daily 
cares; I break loose from the bondage of narrow and wearying ad- 
ventures; and, like some bird uncaged, I trim the plumage of my 
] remember when the dazzling 
scene first burst upon my sight. It was a glorious unearthly vision 
I was all feeling, expectation, wonder 
rapture. Even when more accustomed to it, its interest was shared 
by the Nexsen, Banker, Oliff, the box 
keeper, the lamp-lighter, all were elevated to an imaginary impor 
tance ; all moved in the glowing light which the institution to whict 


spirit for a long anda soaring flight 
I had no leisure to reason 
lowest supernumerary. 


thev were attached reflected, even as the morn gives a tinge of ra 
diance to the obscure clouds which form only the drapery of her 


tem} le. Lhave looked after the ghost of Hamlet in the street, as 
indeed he locked in his bosom 

* The eternal blazonry which must not 

To ears of flesh and t ! 


I once caught myself in actual astonishment at beholding the 
merchant of Venice and the ferocious Shylock, betraying a striking 


similarity of opinion respecting two glasses of whiskey punch, a 
I thought in the words of the poet of all poets : 
- Can s Sateen § 
Andover meus like a summer's cl ! 
“ ' rspecil won 
When, after an evening so strangely beguiled, the plot drew ¢ 

concluston—when the tvrants were all slain, the lovers marri ! 
the personages of the drama formed themselves into a grand gr 


which the envious green curtain snatched from my reluctant eves 


how my faney would dwell upon its splendors! Its caverns, torests 


cities, rivers, and mountains—its lovers, knights, armies, heroes 
and kings came up again and again, and revolved in my imagina 


tion ina confusion so gorgeous and magnificent that I wondered 
how anv human being, with a dollar in his pocket, could hesitate t 


] 
} 
t 





spend ithere. And then to peep behind the scenes in the 
To see the strange sun-light streaming down among its magi 
To stand in silent revervy where the midnight assassi 
the lofty patriot, the dark witch, 


stalk over the lonely plains which had once trembled with the trea 


shadows 
the bloody tyrant had been 1 


of armies, or echoed with the tones of faithful love. It was as u 
after years of oblivion, my spirit should revisit the earth, and find its 


thrones empty, its kingdoms desolate, its temples cast aside, 
skvev cliffs overturned, its foaming rivers, its thronging multitudes 


passed away, the useless objects of man’s ambition crumbling together 
in neglected ruin, and all the comphcated machinery of life and 1 
ture run down and broken to pieces 

But the rich mists of an uncorrected fancy have vanished 
with them a thousand thoughts as artless, hopes as brilliant 


affections as unrestrained, 


softened the harsh features of life, and gave its delusions the 


Experience has put aside the veil whi 





of reality. The mimic winds and harmless thunders of the stag 


no more whiten my cheek with silent awe. Its flashing treasures 
have been divested of their spells. But my admiration t rthe drama 
yet remains. | admire it forthe generous sentiments which it breathes 
upon all subjects, for the models of high character it c ntinually sets 
up before the people, for the intellectual pleasures it affords, for its 
displays of innocent mirth, of stately and comman ‘ing passion ot 
I admire it for its forcible delineations . al 
t is 


domestic affections. 
that is high, untrammeled, and beautiful in human nature 


tull of bold, free, noble opinions. It holds up the vicious to a scorn 
which may be easily and justly transferred to simil ur objects in real 
societv—it counteracts the malignant encroachments of bigotry 
sl avery, and superstition—it Opposes avarice, cowardice and a tame 
submission to insult, and champions fearlessly the natural nghts 
W hatever may be the pernicious consequences 
ore 


and dignity of man. 
ascribed to it, these are redeeming attributes, and I would not 
abandon its benevolent and liberal influences upon society to escape 
its partial and accidental evils, than | would condemn the arrange- 
ment by which nature refreshes the fields with showers, because @ 


, eT v 
passing cloud sometimes overshadows the air. Sevier 
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The Ladies’ Magazine and Literary Gazette. Edited by Mrs. Sarah Hale. 
Vol IV. No IN for September. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. Three 
dollars per annum. 1531 
Ir is surprising that this excellent periodical is not subscribed for 

by every lady. It is edited by one of their own sex, and in a spirited 
and able manner. Most of the contents are original, and well cal- 
culated to please and instruct the innocent and the refined. We are 
unacquainted with any magazine which we would so safely and 
cheerfully place in the hands of a well-bred female. It is entirely 
free from quackery, and, with undoubted actual merit, is most modest 
in its pretensions. There is a vein of intelligence, chasteness, taste, 
and good sense running through its pages, which should strongly 
recommend it to general attention. To prove the truth of our asser- 
tions in favor of the work, we copy the first article in this number. 


“THE M HER OF WASHINGTON, 


‘The character of woman becomes distinguished much oftener 
by the reflection of her great and good qualities, in the conduct ot 
those men with whom she is particularly connected er associated, 
than by the exhibition of any extraordinary achievements in her 
own person. In the parental relations, particularly, the talents of 
the female are the transmitted inheritance of her sons; and this 
seems a Wise dispensation of Providence, by which the endowments 
of the sexes are equalized, and both alike made to participate in 
the glories of their common nature. Certain it is, that far the great 
est number of eminent men have owed their superiority and suc- 
cess to the genius, example, and care of their mothers. These re- 
flections need not make women proud; but they should make 
mothers emulous to train their children to be useful and good; for 
by laying such a foundation of excellence in early life, the richest 
hopes for maturity may be rationally entertained. 

The mother of our illustrious Washington furnishes an exam- 
ple of female excellence, and its reward, which is unequalled ; and 
yet the model has been hitherto little known. This neglect has not 
arisen from any indifference of the American people to the virtues 
of their patriots; but simply that at the time of the revolution, the 
public history of the events were paramount to any private rela 
tions ; and the novel, rapid, and successful experiment of our na 
tional character has left little opportunity for domestic and indivi 
dual history. But a different sentiment is beginning to prevail; the 
public mind | is well nigh wearied withthe monotony of Fourth-of-July 
orations; and it is time to turn from the great and brilliant theatre of 
action, and the well-known and glorious performers, to examine the 
movements behind the scenes, and the humble and unheeded, but 
effective assistants that then prepared the astonishing exhibition 

For the succeeding sketch we are indebted to ¢ ieorge wW.P 
Custis, Esq. (grandson of Mrs. Washington, the wife of General 
Washington) of Virginia. 

The mother of Washington was descended from the very re 
spectable family of Ball, who settled English colonists, on the 
banks of the Potomac. Bred in those domestic and independent 
habits which graced the Virginia matrons in the old days of Virgi 
nia, this lady, by the death of her husband, became involved in the 
cares of a voung family, at a period when those cares seem more 
espe ‘tally to claim the aid and control of the stronger sex. It was 
lett for this eminent woman by a method the most rare—bv an edu- 
eation and discipline the most peculiar and imposing, to form in the 
youth-time of her son, those great and essential qualities which 
gave lustre to the glories of his after life. If the school savored 
the more of the Spartan than the Persian character, it was a fitter 
schoo! to form a here, destined to be the ornament of the age in 
which he flourished, and a standard of excellence for ages vet to 
come 

It was remarked by the ancients, that the mother always gave 
the tone to the character of the child; and we may be permitted to 
savy, that since the davsof old renown, a mother has not lived better 
fitted to give the tone and character of real greatness to her child, 
than she whose remarkable life and actions this reminiscence will 
endeavor to illustrate 

At the time of his father’s death George Washington was only 
twelve years of age He has been heard to say, that he knew little 
of his father except the remembrance of bis person, and of his pa- 
rental fondness. ‘To his mother’s forming care he himself ascribed 
the origin of bis fortunes and his fame. 

The home of Mrs. Washington, of which she was always mis- 
tress, was a pattern of order, There the levity and indulgence 
common to vouth was tempered by a deference and well regu 
lated restraint, which, while it neither suppressed nor condemned 
any rational enjoyment usual in the spring-time of life, prescribed 
those enjoyvments within the bounds of moderation and propre ty 
Thus the chief was taught the duty of obedience which prepared 
him te command. Still the mother held in reserve an authority 
which never de p irted from her, not when her son had become the 
most illustrious of men. It seemed to say—‘I am your mother— 
the being who gave you life—the guide who directed your steps 
when they needed a guardian; my maternal affection drew forth 
your love; my authority constrained your spirit ; whatever may be 
your success or your renown, next to your God, your reverence ts 
due to me.’ Nor did the a nt from these truths; but to the 
last moments of his venerable parent, vielded to her will the most 
dutiful and implicit o hedionce , and felt for her person and character 
the highest respect, and the most enthusiastic attachment. The 
late Laurence Washington, Esq. of Chotank, one of the associates 
of the juvenile vears of the chief, and remembered by him in his 
will, thus describes the home of the mother : 

‘TI was often there with I his playmate, schoolmate, and 
young man’s companion, Of the mother | was ten times more 
afraid than I ever was of my own parents; she awed me in the 

midst of her kindness, for she was indeed truly kind. And even 
how, when time has whitened my locks, and I am the grand parent 
of a second generation, | could not behold that majestic woman 
with ut feelings it is impossible to describe. W hoever has seen 
that “We-inspiring air and manner so characteristic in the father 
o fis country, will remember the matron as she appeared when the 
presic ling x genius of her well-ordered household, commanding and 
being obs ved 

“Such were the domestic influences under which the mind of 











Washington was formed; and that he not only profited by, but fully 
appreciated their excellence and the character of his mother, his be- 
havior towards her at all times testified. Upon his ap pointine nt tk 
the command in chief of the American armies, previously to his 
joining the forces at Cambridge, he removed his mother from her 
country residence to the village of Fredericksburg, a situation re 
mote from danger, and contiguous to her friends and relatives 

“It was there the matron remained during nearly the whole of 
the trying period of the revolution. Directly in the way of the 
neWa, as it passed from north to south; one courier would bring in 
telligence of success to our arms, another, ‘swiftly coursing at his 
heels.’ the saddening reverse of disaster and defeat. While thus 
ebbed and flowed the fortunes of our cause, the mother, trusting to 
the wisdom and protection of Divine Providence, preserve d the even 
tenor of her life, affording an example to those matrons whose sons 
were alike engaged in the arduous contest; and showing that un 
availing anxieties, however belonging to nature, were unworthy of 
mothers whose sons were combating for the inestimable rights of 
man, and the freedom and happiness of the world 

“When the comforting and glorious intelligence arrived of the 
passage of the Delaware, (December, '76,) an event which restored 
our hopes from the very brink of despair, a number of her friends 
Waited upon the mother with congratulations. She received them 
with calmness; observed that it was most pleasurable news, and 
that George appeared to have deserved well of his country for such 
signal services. And continaed, in reply to the gratulating patriots 
(most of whom held letters in their hands, from which they read 
extracts,) ‘But, my good sirs, here is too much flattery—still 
George will not forget the lessons | early taught him—he will not 
forget himself, though he is the subject of so much praise.’ 

Here let me remark upon the absurdity of an idea which, from 

some strange cause or other, has been suggested, though certainly 
never believed, that the mother was disposed to favor the roval 


cause. Such a surmise has not the slightest foundation in truth 
Like many others, whose davs of enthusiasm were in the wane 
the lady doubted the prospects of success in the beginning of the 


war: and long during its continuance feared that our means would 


be found inadequate to a successful contest with so formidable a 
power as Britain; and our soldiers, brave, but undisciplined, and 
ill provided, be unequal tocope with the veteran and well appointed 
troops of the king Doubts like these were by no means confined 
to a female; but were both entertained and expressed by the 
stanchest of patriots, and most determined of men. But when the 
mother, who had been removed to the county of Frederick, on the 
invasion of Virginia, in L681, was informed, by express, of the sur 
render of Cornwallis, she raised her hands to heaven, and exclaimed 


Thank God, war will now be ended ; and peace 


independence 
and happiness bless our country. 

‘ During the war, and indeed during her useful life, up to the 
advanced age of eightv-two, until within three vears of her death 
(when an afflictive disease prevented exertion,) the mother set a 
most valuable example, in the management of her domestic con 
cerns, carrving her own kevs, bustling in her household affairs 


providing tor her family, and living and moving in all the pride ot 


independence She was not actuated by that ambition for show 
which pervades lesser minds; and the peculiar plainness and dig 
nitv of her manners became in no wise altered, when the sun of 
glory arose upon her hous. "There are some of the aged inhai 


tants of Fredericksburg, who well remember the matron, as seated 
in an old-fashioned open ¢ haise, she was in the habit of visiting 
almost daily, her littl farm in the vicinity of the town, When 
there she would ride about her fields, giving her orders, and seeing 
that they were obeved 

‘Her great industry, with the well-regulated economy of all her 
concerns, enabled the matron to lisp nse considerable charities t 
the poor although her own circumstances were alwavs for tron 
rich. All manner of domestic economies, so useful in those times 
of privation and trouble, met her zealous attention; while every 
thing about her household bore marks of her care and management 
and very many things the impress of her own hands. In a very 
humble dwelling, and suffering under an excruciating d 
cer of ‘the breast,) thus lived this mother of the first of men, pre 
serving unchanged, her peculiar nobleness and independence of 
character. 

“She was continually visited and solaced by her children, and nu 


Iscis can 


merous grand-children, particularly her daughter, Mrs. Lewis. ‘To 
the repeated and earnest solicitations of this lady, that she would re 

move to her house and pass the remainder of her davs, to the press 
ing entreaties of her son, that she would make Mount Vernon the 
home of her age, the matron replied,—‘ 1 thank vou for your aflec- 
tionate and dutitul offers, but my wants are few in this world, and 
I feel perfectly competent tot tke care of myself.’ Her son-in-law 
Col. Fielding Lewis, proposed to relieve ber of the direction of her 
affairs : she observed Deo you, Fielding, heep my books in order 
for your eve-sight is better than mane; but leave the executive ma 


nagement to me 





One weakness alone attached to this loftyv-minded and intrepi 
woman ; and that proceeded from a most aflecting cause She was 
afraid of lightning. In early life she had a female friend killed by 
her side, while sitting at table—the knife and fork in the hands of 
The matron 
never recovered trom the fight and shock occasioned by this dis 
tressing aceident, Cn the approach of a thunder cloud she would 
retire to ber chamber, and not leave it again tll the storm had 
passed away 

She was always pious, but in her latter davs her devotions were 
performed in private. She was in the habit of repairing every di 
toa secluded spot, formed by rocks and trees near her dwe Ning. 
where, abstracted from the world and worldly things, she communed 
with her Creator, in humiliation and prayer. 


the unfortunate girl, were melted by the electric fluid, 
1 


After an absence of nearly seven years it was at length, on the 
return of the combined armies from Yorktown, permitted to the 
mother again to see and embrace her illustrious son, 
he had dismounted, in the midst of a numerous and brilliant suite 
he sent to apprise her of his arrival, and to know when it would be 
her pleasure to receive him. And now mark the force of early edu 
cation and habits, and the superiority of the Spartan over the Per- 
sian school, in this interview of the great W ter scm with his ad 
mirable parent and instructor, No pageantry of war proclaimed 
his coming, no trumpets sounded, no banners waved. Alone and 
on foot, the marshal of France, the general-in-chief of the com 


So soon as 





bined armies of France and nerica, the deliverer of his countrs 
the hero of the age repaired 
venerated as the author of his 


his fan 


iv his humble duty to her wi he 





being, the founder of his fortune 
For fall well he knew that the matron would pot 


moved by all the pride that glory ever gave, nor by all the 


and circumstance’ of power 
aged hands employed in the works 


The lady was alone her 
domestic industry, when the good news was announced. and it w 


further told that the victor chief was in waiting at the thresh 
She welcomed him with a warm em! 


ed and end g name of his childhow 


race, and by the well remenal« 
i 


earn quiring as to his health 





she remarked the lines which mighty cares and many trials | 
made on his manly countenance, spoke much of old times an 
friends, but of his glory { one word! 
Meantime, in the village of Fredericksburg all was jov ar 
, 


revelry ; the town was crowded with the officers of the French ai 


American armies, aad with gentlemen from all the country aroun 
who hastened to welcome the conquerors of Cornwallis Phe « 
zens made arrangements fora splendid bail, to which the mother of 
Washington was specially invited. She observed, that althoug! 
her dancing davs were } she should feel happy i 


tributing to the general festivity, and consented to attend 
Th foreign officers were pbAtous to see the mother of t! 
chief. They had heard indistinet rumors re 





life and character, but forming their judg: outa " ‘ 
amples, they were prepared to expect in the moth re 
show which would have been attached to the paretits of the great 
in the old world. TLlow were they surprised when thi { ‘ 
ing on the arm of her son, entered the room! She w 

the very plain, vet becommg garb worn by the Virginia ta 

olden time, Her address, always di nified and imposing, 0 r 


teous, though reserved. -She received the complimentary attent 
Which were profusely paid her, without evincing the slightest « 
vation, and at an early hour, wishing the company muche Vroent 
of their pleasures, observed that it was time for old poople to be at 
home, retired 


Phe foreign officers were amazed to behold one wl 


causes contnbuted to elevate, persevering the even tenor of 

while sucl blaze of glory shone tym i her name and Ispor . 3 
European world furnished no examples of such magnanimnat 
Names of ancient lore were heard to escape from their hi wn 


J 
they observed, that “if such were the matrons of Ameri 


not wonderful the sons were illustrious 


It was on this festive occasion that General Wa tor t 
ed aminuet with Mors. Wills. It closed his dancing \ I la 
minuvet was much in vogue at that period, and wa pecuhar ‘ 
luted for the display of the spleadid figure of the chief, a hits 
natural grace and elegance of air and manner. The gallant French 
men who were present, of which fine peo lv it may be said that 
dancing forms one of the elements of their existence nite d 
nured the American performance, as t admit that a Parisian « 
cath n could not have improved it As the evening advances the 
col nder-in-chief, vielding to the gaicty of the scene, went down 
some dozen ce up in the contra«lance, with great sparit anid t 
faction 

Phe Marquis de Lafayette repaired to Fredericksburg, pre 1s 
to his departure for Europe, in the tall of 154, to pay his part 
respects to the mother, and to ask her blessit 

(onducted by one of her grandsons, he approached the house 
when the voung man observed There, sir, is 1 ' 





mother Lafayette beheld rkhing inthe garden, clad ond este 
made clothes, and her grav he ul covered by a plam straw lat, the 
of *hishero! The lady saluted him kindly, observing \h 
marquis! vou see an old woman—but come, Lean make you wel 
come to my poor Iwelling, without the parade of char ‘ine my cre ° 
Much as Lafavette had see mw! heard of the matron before, at 
this tnteresting intersiew he was charmed and struck with wor r 


When he considered her great ¢, the transcendent elevation of 


her son, whe, surpassing all rivals mn the race of glory bore the 
pilin alone,’ and at the sane tone cise vered nochange u her plai 
vet nitied life and manners, he became assured that the Roman 


matron could flourish in the modern day 


Phe marquis spoke of the happy eflects of the revolution, and 








the coadly prospect Which opened upon inule \" ndent Amer stated 
! Ss mpwe ! ley wrture for hos native land pod the tr wate of his heart, 
his love and admirati n of ber ill ustrioeus son, and concluded by ask 
ing her blessing. She blessed hin ynd te the encomiums which 
he had lavished upon his here ar _ ternal chief, the matron replied 
in these words ‘7 f t what Ge ed a ¢, for 


; 
liomediately after the organization of the present government, 
} 


i } 


vet magistrate repaired to Predencksburg, to pay his hunobl 
duty to his mother, preparatory to his departure for New-York. An 
lecting secne ensued The sen, feelingly remarked the ravages 


which a torturing disease had made upen the aged frame of his 
riother med tl tis ' lressed her 

Phe people, madam, have been pleased with the most flatter- 
ing unanimity, to elect me to the chief-magistracy of these United 


States, but before Lean assume the functions of my office | have 


ome to bid vou an affectionate farewel So soon as the pu hi 
business, which must necessarily be encountered in arranging a new 


government, can be disposed of. | shall hasten to Virginia, and 

Here the motron interrupted him: * You will see me no more 
My great age, and the disease which is fast approaching my vitals, 
warn me that | shall not be long of this world 1] trust in God, I 
am somewhat prepared fora better, But go, George, fulfill the high 
destinies Which heaven appears toassign you; go, mny sen vm may 
that heaven's and vour mother’s blessing be with vou always 

The presice nt Was der ply aflected His head rested upon the 
shoulder of his parent, whose aged arm feebly, yet fondly, encircled 
his neck That brow, on Which fame had wreathed the purest 


laurel virtue ever gave to created man, relaxed from its lofty bear 





ing. That look, which could have awed a Roman senate jn its 
Fabrician day, was bent in filial tenderness upon the timne-wor 
features of the venerable matron 

Phe great man wept. A thousand recollections crowded upor 
as memory, retracing scenes long past, carried hun back 


the poternal mansion, and the days of his youth, and there the 








centre of attraction was his mother, whose care, instructions, an 
discipline had prepared him to reach the topmost height of laudabl 
ambition—vet how were his glories forgotten while he gazed up 
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her whom, wasted by time and malady, he must soon part with to 
meet no more 
“ The matron’s predictions were true. The disease which so long 
had preyed upon her frame completed its triumph, and she expired 
at the age of eighty-five, rejoicing in the consciousness of a hie well 
spent, and confiding in the promises of immortality to the humble 
believer. 
In her person, Mrs. Washingon was of the middle size, 
finely formed; herfeatures pleasing, yet strongly marked. Itis not the 


and 
happiness of the writer to remember her, having only seen her with 
‘The sister of the chief he perfectly well remembers 
ic woman, and so strikingly like the brother 
frohe to throw a cloak around her and place 
d, and such wasthe perfect resen 


Infant eyes, 
She was a most imajest 
that it Wasa matter of 
a military hat upon her hea blanee 
t had her brother's 


pres nted arms, and senates risen to do homage to the ehiel 


hat he appeared on steed, battalicus would have 


In her latter days, the mother often spoke of her own good boy, 
of the merits of his early life, of his love and dutifulness to her 
self; but of the deliverer of his country, the chief magistrate of the 
she never spoke. Call you this ) or 

Oh, no! her ambition had been 
had taught him to be wood ; 


great republic inserisibality 
want of ambition 
werflowing. She 
when the opportunity presented, was a consequence, not 
“ Thus lived and died this distinguished woman, [lad she been 


have been erected to her memory 


? yratified to 


that he became great 
1 CUS 


a Roman dame, statues would 
in the capital, and we should have read in classic | 
her virtues 

When another century shall have elapse 
i earth, as wellas our descendants, shall have learned the true value 
of liberty, the name of our hero will gather a glory it has never yet 
uth and age, maid and matron 


ives the story of 


land the nations of 


' 
' 
been invested with; and then will v« 

wed and bearded men, with pilgrim step, repair to the wnewle 
{ erave of the Washington.’ 


The present number is enriched with numerous origin il contri 


e mother of 


from intelligent correspondents 


butions, both in prose and verse 
nilded to several excellent effusions from the editor herselt The 
literary notices are written in a tone of candor and goml taste It 


is embellished with a colored frontispiece, which represents the cos 


tume of two female figures, and also with a piece of sacred music 


Bright shines the moon,” arranged for the piano-forte. “This one 
like all its predecessors, is a neat specimen of typ raphy L he 
failure of the Ladies’ Magazine would be a reproach to the fair 


portion of the community. 
By Fyre Evan 
) Carey & Lea Il 





France Phiia 


ry ol 
i 


This formes a continuation of the Cabinet of History, conducted 


by the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, Could we but persuade our young 


careful perusal, we should feel as 
It 


we had room we should seize this opportunity to remark upon the 


friends to give these volume 
sured of their grateful acknowledgments of profit and pleasure. 


avidity with which the careless devour light books of fiction, while 
lid and instructive works of history like the present are suffered to 
We can sately recommend the his 


tory of France as an useful, trust worthy, and excellent production 


he nedleeted upon the shelves 


flin a Fashionable Lady By a Physician. O vol Is P i 
New-York: Charles & Francis ! 


! 


\ variety of interesting topics is discussed in this little book in an 


ind oecasionally, elegant style, If the author cannot advance 


Cuasy 
«trong claims to originality in the substance of his prescriptions, he 
has nevertheless arranged them inan attractive form, and illustrated 

veral important principles connected with the health, by gleaning- 
from hisown experience, It would be well for all persons entrusted 
with the guardianship of young children, and all sedentary and 
omplaining people infected with the hypochondria, to read over 


his ideas and take the hint 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATRE, 


Turarrical attractions are crowding upon us so rapidly that we 
Gad some difficulty in noticing each as it deserves. Mr. Sinclair 
ajpeared on Saturday last in the opera of the Cabinet, Public ex 
pectation was mu h excited to hear the melody of the vocalist 


whom report ranked next to the celebrated Braham. After divers 
bursts of applause bestowed, by mistake, upon seve ral faces which 
presently turned out to be only old acquaintances, the real, actual 


ve three thousand miles into a new country, and 


Mr. Sinclair appears, with a somewhat hasty manner is no 
joke, after all, to co 
make your bow, and show what you can do, before the sea ef upturn 
ed wondering countenances of a strange people, ‘The repeated ac 
clamations at length subside into a dead calm, as if a spell had sud 
If the good 


reader will pardon our egotism we must do ourselves the justice to 


dently transformed the breathing multitude into statues. 
say that at such a moment we have a sympathetic thrill running 
through our whole frame for the principal person in this erisis, and 
how one can sing with that sensation of breathlessness—which 


in us would palsy the body, chill the soul, and deform the voice 


» a feeble and tremulous expression ot horror at our rashness 
We have had such dreams 


brats 
—verily passes our comprehension. 
afler a hearty supper, peradventure, and even from them fate pro 
tect The rather imposing figure of the stranger advances to 
the stage-lights—his foot is thrown back, his elbows raised, his chin 
he is making the final effort, like a bird about to fly 
, as a hare leaning 


us 


elevated 
You hold your breath, and listen erectis auridu 
to catch the first murmur of the distant hunters, faintly swelling on 
the breeze. You prepare yourselves to hear a volume of voice, broad, 
deep, sweet, and rich, that shall let you feel the boards tremble under 
your feet—inspire you with passionate energy, or soothe you with 
Nothing of the kind came from the gentleman 


He Is 


a secret pleasure. 
who had awakened in us such extravagant anticipations. 


different entirely from what we expected. Without any brilliancy 


eS 





bearer (a creature hired for the purpose ) is the victim of the arts of 





as an actor, with a style of pronunciation sometimes bad, although Casual, and concludes with cautioning the world against him, as a 


always distinet, and a tenor voice, the first impression of which is nameless adventurer, and utterly worthless. 


far less agreeable than the manly round tones of Jones, we con- 
fess his first two songs struck us with a disappointment—and we 
write it here not meaning to say the gentleman is not an admirable 
vocalist, but rather to warn others against a too hasty decision upon 
that which, when a litth more familiar, they will discover causes 
kind 


lity, 





His voice is flexible and of 





both surprise and admiration. 





which in a room must be delightiul, with less power than dur: 
in dept 
false t 
ear as the 


ind deficient h. He no sooner sets out in a song, than he 


glides into a } 


extremely sweet and skilfully managed 
' 


an 


cl ringing of silver. Science he undoubtedly 


ythis side of human possibility in the 


sometimes 
| 





and can execute any thin 
way of a flourish; but indeed we cannot compliment the taste which 
leads to such a profuse prodigality of embellishments. They wander 


is to break the associations in the mind ot 


away so fartrom the air 
the hearer. We really thought he shook one song to death. The 
Bonny breast-knot was given finely, and sung thrice with enthu 


siastic appl iuUse, 
On Monday 


the house was filled in every 


although the city was deluged with a flood of rain, 
venue at an early hour, to witness the 
We have 


been only 


new tragedy of the Gladiator, produced by Mr. Forrest. 


ready spoken at length of this production, and have 


confirmed in our opinion by the representation. Its success was 
marked, and sanctioned with several hearty peals at the termination, 
Several scenes of Mr. Forrest were 


he 
ot disa} 


T he actors generally did well 


truly touching and impressive. ittentive and 


auctence were 


a solitary probation met our notice 





gratified ; and sign 
rhe entertainment of the evening was heightened by a chaste and 
Arie 


well-written prologue, la witty epilogue. 


THE COMEDY OF THE LION OF THE WEST. 


at the Park theatre, it has 
undergone very material alterations, and received important addi 


Since the performance of this play 
tions. It will soon be presented to the public of New-York in its new 
dress. ‘The following ts an outline of the plot. 

Lexington, an officer in the British army, is desperately wounded 
it the battle of Lundy's Lane, near the Falls of Niagara, and the 
following morning ts toun« 
ipparently dying, by Mr. Peter Bonnybrown, a plain warm-hearted 


ou the field covered with blood, and 
New-England bachelor, at that time serving in the army of the 
United States, 


ed officer, on which, unconscious of the surrounding horrors, a fe 


Hle removes the cloak from the breast of the wound 


male infantis quietly reposing, Bonnybrown conveys the infant to 


place of security, and during many years of commercial prosperity 


rears and educates Fredonia as his own. She addressed by 


Is 
many suitors, the most conspicuous and pertinacious of whom is a 
fortune hunter, known as Lord Luminary, who, in conjunction with 


Satellite, another adventurer, has been incessant in his endeavors 


to gain her affections and fortune. Fredonia has now nearly 


reached her eighteenth birth-dav, and departs from the seminary ot 





which she has been a distinguished inmate, to visit her guardian 
ind enjoy with him the festiviues which her entrance into the state of 
womanhood has given rise to. 

Mr 
dignified relative, who, on all occasions, styles herself Miss Albina 
Hop Hill Park, Kent 
’ receives a letter, which announces the speedy arrival of 
Nimrod Wildfire, Old Kentuck.” The 


unpolished, generous son of the west 


At this period the play commences, SJonnvbrown, and a 
lowertop, late of ‘Towertop Manor House 
England 
\ BOs 


exploits of this humerous, 


Ir nephew from 


‘ ! } } ! 
contribute largely to the general interest of the comedy, and his 
sayings and doings aid materially in the development of the 
lot. Deacon Dogwood, an innkeeper, formerly an itinerant vender 


has ejected from his house a gay, high-minded, 
who had re- 
cently experienced sudden and total reverses of fortune, 


t venkee wares 
ind humerous young gentleman, Trueman Casual 
Defending 
tinst the sheriff's officers who pursue him, nearly over 
the Nimrod Wild 
lire, who, in the prosecutor, Dogwood, discovers an old acquaintance 


himaelf ag 


powered, he is relieved b opportune arrival of 


and swindler in horse flesh. A promise of restitution on the one 
part, and silence on the other, effects Casual’s liberation from the 
luce at 


by 


clutches of Dogwood Fredonia now arrives at the landing-; 


some distance from ber cuardian’s country seat—here she is met 


Satellite, who, by the contrivance of Luminary, presents himself as 
Bonnybrown’s footman, and conducts her to a carriage in waiting, 
which has been procured by L 


ing Fredonia to a remote dwelling, with the hope of extorting her 





minary tor the purpose of convey- 





consent to their immediate umion, This scheme is frustrated by 
Casual, who stumbles on the adventure, relieves the young lady 
trom her perilous situation, and bears her triumphantly to her guar 
dian's resid 


of their ward. 


ence, where he ts weleomed by the family as the pre- 


server Casual and Fredomia have before met 
society, and, ¢ 
Bonnybrown, indignant at the villany of Lord Luminary, prompts 
Wildfire to redress Fredonia’s wrong, which office he 


with great alacrity, as “he had’nt found a fight for ten days, and he 


as in duty bound, now become deeply enamored. 
undertakes 


felt mighty wolfy about the head and shoulders.” 

Luminary endeavors to ruin the reputation of Casual, and covertly 
dislodge him from the place he has gained in the affections of Fre 
donia, Miss Towertop, and Mr. Bonnybrown. He engages one 
Coquinard, a Canadian barber-surgeon, to sustain the character of a 
French nobleman, M. Le Comte Rousillon, who is to present him 
self as the friend of Mr. B.'s Havre correspondent, and to become 
the professed admirer of Fredonia. Luminary now forges the cer- 
tificate of the neighboring magistrate, which sets forth that the 





The pretended Count 
Rousillon is introduced to the family in due form. ‘The encounter 
of Wildfire and Luminary terminates in a challenge from the for 
mer, and the festivities of the night are interrupted by the arrival! ot 
Luminary’s female coadjutor, bearing the forged testimonial. Al! 
are In consternation—Casual astonished and overpowered, hastens 
to discover his traducer, and to avenge his wrongs. 

The events of the night, however, do not prevent Nimrod, \ 








‘primed for any thing, from a possum hunt to a nigger fun 
from showing off the extraordinary ball-room accomplishments of 
a back wood ina manner that defies all gr 


ism 


an, avity. 


In the last act, in a scene of uncommon power and interest 
Bonny brown informs Fredonia of the circumstances of her infant 
days, deseribes the terrific conflict of Lundy’s Lane, and laments 


the fate of her father. 
A quarrel now takes place between Coquinard and Groun 


his i> 


too probat le 


ociate, this is broken in upon by Wildfire, who, in the pr 


sence of all the family, compels him to the disclosure of the whole 


plot. Tidings are now brought of Casual’s sudden departure wit 


arms, and the parties hasten to prevent the expected duel. 


late—Lord Luminary anc Casual have met—the former has fk 


the latter is slightly wounded. ‘The report of fire-arms has drawn 


to the scene an English traveller, whose coach was passing at the 


time. It is lieutenant, now Major Lexington, the father of Fredo 
nia, Who has returned, after long foreign service, in search ot 
child A highly wrought scene between Major Lexington 
Casual, ends in the conviction, inthe mind of the former, that Fr 
donia is his danghter—her arrival with the others confirms it- 
Fredonia is restored by Bonnybrown to that breast, from w ihe 


had humanely taken her on the bloody tield of Lundy's Lane 


The confession of Dogwood now solves the mystery of ( 8 
birth,—my Lord Luminary and his associates are duly prov 
ind the group is made perfectly happy by the arrival of Nimrod 
Wildfire Esq. and his amiable (intended ) lady Miss Patty > vol 
Salt Licks and, to use the words of the delighted Kentu 

there’s no back out in her breed, for she can lick her weight 
wild cats, and she shot a bear at nine vears old.” 

Casual, Bonnvbrown, Luminary, Satellite, Seum, Dogw Miss 
Towertop, and Fredonia, are additions by Mr, Stone, and t Ken 


tuckian remains as originally drawn by the author for Mr. Hackett 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 





Park IAN FPASHIONS, 

White dresses are more than everin favor, <A dress of one 
Is NOW a rarity Printed muslins have usually a white gr 
avery small colored pattern. Hats have undergone but littl i 
is to form. Feathers are universally worn both in hats ar : 

The iffures a la chi have two little curls, one on ea 
temple. Many ladies wear their hair in hight frizzed curls ont 
forehead ; others wear it @ Ang , that is to sav, in g k 
screw curls; and a few stilladhere to large bows in front. P ips 
the most becoming mode of dressing the hair « sala 
plait in the form of a crown, placed rather high, the e1 
hair being curled in ringlets, and dropping from the centr ft 
crown towards the right side The tront bair in tull 5 " 
temp! Some pelerines are made round behind, and with ends 
front, descending a few inches below the waist-ban Ove 21s 
worn a second pelerine, with a collar fastened by two work 
ibout the width of a mbbon, These have a very pretty « , 
ma of embroidered tulle, in Imitation of lace Aprons i 
tiste or jaconet are worked round the edge in colored wor- mdt 
pockets are trimmed ina corresponding way. We havea sers 
several white dresses with colored borders above thele Sanda 
slippers ire much more ceneral than boots, DPove-color ne 
is the favorite material for beets, (pen worked stock scooter 
thread are worn by the most fashionable women.” 

TAMA INGENUITY 

Nothing,” says a late English publication, “comes est 
French writers of vaudeville Thev dramatize every t g et 
the sun—ood, bad, or indiflerent. The cholera has re t 
honor Then came another, called “La Grippe thie Tue 
What next Monsters and monstrosities of all sorts ha een eX 


hausted. Pity they have no New London Bridve—no Retorm B 











—at Paris. These would have supple 1 the theatres with nove 5 
for a month. ere is no living individual of eminet s} ts 
not been made the subject t piece; Rossini, Pagai I 
ette, and Chordruc-Duclos have been of the number 
F I-u ANCERS 
" The Poles, in wone ral, are much sn iller ment! intl R silane 
but equally well-dressed The lancers attract parts r 
the ease with which they manage the lance, und their grace - 
on horseback, have never been « ina len y the lancers ol I 
pean power; they are unted on excellent active horses from 
White Russia, The é a cheral have a very n 1 ‘ 
uniform; the carbines a rin their belt 
RSIAN A 
In the centre of a garden stood a luxuriant Acacia. Fresh anc 
clustering buds hung trom the vielding branches and loaded the air 


Many birds built their downy nests amongst 


with spicy fragrance. , 
. iy. It 


its blossoms. and its leaves seemed to vibrate with their melo 


} } 
uel 


had won the love of many flowers of the garden, The rosé 
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ed a deeper hue when the breeze wafted its perfume to it—and the 


pressible mirth and winning beauty, whom perchance you have 


We welcome Mrs Sigourney among our contributors, and are 


pale lily grew paler as it nightly gazed upon it with tearful eye. The gazed on with a thrillin the haunts of fashion, struck down from pleased to present our readers with the following fine stanzas from 


jessamine and passion flower were most fortunate, for they had 
twined themselves around its branches. The jessamine mingled 
with it its flowers and fragrance, and the passion flower, as it clung 
to its embrace, closed its blue eyes at night and slept. But of all 
the flowers that loved the Acacia, none loved more fervently than 
the sensitive plant. It sprang up under its shade, and drank in the 
dews of heaven poured from the cups of its blossoms; it had been 
shaded by it from the rude wind and the scorching sun. The blue 
heavens and the emerald stars it had once worshiped, were now 
only gazed upon through the delicate net-work of its foliage—like 
music mingling with a dream, 

One evening the dew-drops clustered so thickly upon the Acacia 
blossoms, that it weighed down a branch until it touched the sensi- 
Though thrilling with rapture, it instinctively shrank 
* Poor little plant,” said the Acacia, “art thou so 
How canst thou, blooming as thou dost 


tive plant. 
from the touch. 
sensitive and yet so cold? 
among all that is fair and beautiful, avoid all and love none? Per- 
haps thou art happier—for when thou hast once loved thou wilt lose 
thy joyous freshness. Good night.” The sensitive plant did not 
answer, for dewy tears fell thick and fast upon the ground. At 
night it drooped, instead of folding its leaves and dreaming of the 
Acacia as it was wont when darkness hid it from view. In the 
morning the gardener, finding it less fresh than usual, and thinking 
it in too shady a spot, dug it up and transplanted it. It proved its 
grave, for itdied before another evening breathed upon it. 


For the New-York Mirror 


SUMMER FLOWERS —By Mas. I Mezzy 

These summer flowers—these summer flowers 
How beautiful—how brief! 

For genial suns and gentle showers 

Alone keep fresh the verdant bowers, 
And paint the growing leaf 

And feelings caught from pleasure’s glow, 
And nursed in youthful hours, 

Can they abide the touch of wo 

W hen age comes darkly on ?—ah, no 
They fade like summer flowers. 

Give me the plants whose hardier bloom 
Still deck the fading vear, 

And shed their hues and rich perfume 

Round failing nature's night of gloom, 
And grace her wintry bier 

Be mine affections that survive 
Beyond joy’s fleeting hours ; 

Midst dying hopes still treshly live 

And to the last their radiance give— 
The heart's pure deathless flowers ! 
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Editor's Study.—Midnight! deep, hushed, beautiful midnight— 
and silence—absolute silence inthe sky and over the earth—upon 
Is not this a dream ? 


> 


the deserted street—and in the closed temple. 
and why should it not be? What more will it be to-morrow 
Slumber shall seal our eye-lids, and a few fantastic images roll in 
fragments through our imagination, and the flashing stars will sink 
down behind the river, and morning will come, and we shall go on 
in the old routine, and when we look back upon this quiet and lovely 
hour, and feel this now lonely pavement trembling with the thun- 
der of wheels, thronged with the crowds of money hunters, how 
shall we recall this dim moonlight—this deathly calm—as other than 
And may not all life be thus reasoned upon?) Whaat is 
He with whom yesterday we roved and forgot 


a dream ? 
it all but a dream? 
care; whom to-day finds on the ocean bound for foreign climes— 
what is he but adream? She to whose side we stole a few hours 
ago—whose mere presence Was a joy that has departed—what 
is she but the veriest vision, as separate from the dull reality of our 
existence as yonder distant star, that will flash on just so brilliantly 
when we are gone fromthe earth?) And he who once loved us, but 
now moulders in the dust with this very light upon his tomb, what 
is he but a faint vision? a something conceived in the mind. What 
matters it whether waking or sleeping, since to us now he ts 
When you read this hereafter, dear reader, by sun-light, 
But this 
It is as natural for us to be sentimental 


nothing ? 
in the flush of hope and enjoyment, you will frown. 
comes of writing at night. 
it such an hour, as it is for those shining clouds to wreathe them- 
selves into each other's bosom and float away down the blue tide of 
heaven. And thisis night! To one who had never before witness- 
ed this aspect of nature, what a sublime and magnificent wonder it 
would be? It impresses us more than eloquence or music. It 
comes fraught with deep and swelling thoughts, The world ap- 
pears less, and our single being more. ‘This is the time for the athe- 
istand the scoffer to repent—examuine his cold creed—to think ot 
his coarse jest, and not in the crowd, where the brain is teeming 
with false images and excitements, and the heart full of vain pride 
and intoxicating passions. 
now? The pale student over his book, forgets his untouched pillow 
and toils with the hope of fame. And all the treasure of knowledge 
and thought he has been he aping up for years, death will perchance 
to-morrow wash away with a single wave. And the watchman is 
pacing his round beneath the window, and misery fills the eyes of 
Some with tears instead of slumber, and the sweet girl with her irre- 


And who besides ourselves are waking 


| nobler and happier 


the bright flock of joyful creatures, by the fatal arrow of desease, is her pen. 


She informs us that they were written two or three vears 


tossing on her downy couch as if stretched on fire, and would give since, but that the copy in circulation is full of inaccuracies, whic! 


her beauty and her fortune toinhale one free breath. And the epi 
cure, who has wasted his life to pamper his palate and seek pleasure 
in refined combinations never dreamed of by nature, is writhing 
with the gout, and envying the poor farmer who sleeps now the 
more sweetly for his poverty and toil, And the mother wakes and 
sobs as she thinks of her buried child ; and the wife whose husband 
is on the deep; and the reveler drains the bowl in some secret cave 
of vice and ribaldry; and the watcher on the deck of the war ship 
beguiles his hour with thoughts of home; and the culprit immured 
within the dark prison walls, whose hand is red with human blood, 
and who to-morrow shall be dragged with a thousand eves bent on 
him, fiercely and scoffingly, to hear the calm voice of judgment read 
—the doom of death. And at the window of these the pleasant 
star-light steals in like a careless spirit upon Whom the wicked and 
the wretched have no claim; and the dimly breaking morn shall 
streak the east with its brilliant blazonry, and the perfumed breeze 
will blow upon their hot foreheads like a mockery—and so the world 
goes on and the night ends 

What a change both in physical nature and the aspect of society 
is wrought by a few short months at this period! The elegant run- 





aways who have been bearing the blaze of fashion into the quiet 
recesses of the country, have abandoned the Springs, ‘Trenton falls, 
and Niagara. She who lately startled the echoes of distant forests 
with laughter, or held her breath as the magnificent view from the 
mountain top burst on her wondering sight—she who looked down 
into the lucid depths of Lake George, or in the flying chariot glided 
like a sea-bird over the marble beach of Rockaway; has now floated 
with the tide that sets in upon this central ocean, and is here a different 


being. The youth who pressed her hand in the dance at Saratoga, 


passes her without a glance in the gay Broadway. The very 
summer zephyr that kissed her forehead among the highlands, could 


it enter the radiant night-world that goes on within the lofty theatre 
would not recognize the jewelled brow that beams from the boxes 
like the evening star. 

How beautiful are the gradations of the seasons, from the brillianey 
of summer, mellowing into the wealth of autumn, till the sun turns 
away his face like a cooling frend, and leaves the dying forests and 
fading fields to darken gradually into wintry nakedness and desola 
tion. We remember to have been once strangely chilled with this 
mournful passing away of bright things. We had stolen to a 
lovely rural spot, always charming, but when gazed on by one who 
had just escaped from the bondage of business, and the artificial 
world of a city life, positively bewildering and delicious. Every 
thing was there that a painter would crowd into Eden; and we were 
one of a party which might have added new rapture even to that 
blissful retreat The forest was nearly dark beneath the masses of 
verdant foliage ; the orchard boughs were bent down with their lus 
cious burthens of crimson and gold; and the imprisoned essences 
of life and beauty were bursting out in new and more gorgeous 
forms fromthe hedges and the gardens; and decking the white 
fences with tresses of vines, blossoms and flowers of dies as superb 
and glowing as if the rainbow had been broken into a thousand 
tragments, and scattered along the scene. A sudden illness contined 
us to our bed for a long period, we scarcely knew how long, and 
when at length returning health enabled us to venture abroad, one 
cloudy morning, we remember with what a frozen sense of desolation 
the marred, naked, dimmed prospect struck our eyes. All the bright 
trees Were stripped, the blooming young flowers were gone, the wind 
sighed through empty branches, and across a dull expanse of land 
whirling and rustling over the dried brittle leaves, and scattering 
them sometimes on the stream. It seemed as if a curse had fallen 
upon the spot, and so seathed it—as if, instead of roaming in the 
interior of the 
bowers into the bleak, dre ary, dismal, real world. We never felt more 
We hope ill 
our young friends have read them; if not, we pray they will put the 
Pelhams, the Young Dukes, the Thaddeuses of Warsaw, and even 
( we add, the Sir Walter Scotts, ) away 


yarden of paradise, we had been transported from its 





forcibly the exquisite beauty of Milton's descriptions 


the Moores, the Byrons, (m 
and take up John Milton incontinently. Do not be dismayed with 


a few pompous lines, or a chapter of hard names; but, in the first 


place read over Addison's elegant criticisms on “ Paradise Lost, 
published in the Spectator. He will lead you in among its splen 
dors, as a gentle friend would guide you through an ancient city, ane 


point out its monuments, its palaces, and all its hidden wonders 


It is with a most dissatistied feeling that we hear a young intelli 
gent girl say she has never read Milton. We always wish to be in 
a pleasant, stil room with her alone, and all care off our minds, and 
so display to her the sublime creations of that blind poet's fancy, We 
regret that with such a magnificent temple of mind ever by her side 
—so decorated with all the gorgeousness of rich imagination—so 


teeming with exalted ethereal influences—so blazing with unsur 


passable pictures of life and natare, we regret that she should volun 
tarily exclude herself from such an exhibition—and passing care 
lessly by the gates, waste her precious faculties and ever-flying hours 
upon unworthy objects We would not that the glowing girl should 
dim the lustre of her eyes in midnight studies, or turn from the 
graceful duties and pleasures of domestic life and social intercourse 
to become ped untic and learned; but no being with a mind and a 


| soul, can enter into the spirit of such a poem without feeling 


It dignifies the character with lofty medita 
tions—it breaks away the webs which prejudice, passion, interest 
and the common-place circumstances of society are for ever weay 


ing around the heart 


in the annexed, are corrected 
Ht il Rk FUN} 

The ship's bell toll’d !—and slowly o'er the deck 
(ame torth the summon'd crew Bold, hardy met 
far from their native skies, stood silent there 
With melancholy brow. From a low cloud 
hat o'er the horizon hover'd, came the threat 
Of distant, mutter'd thunder. Broken waves 
Lleaved up their sharp white helmets o'er the ¢ Xpanse 
(fF ocean, which in brooding stillness lay 





Like some vindictive king, who meditates 

On hoarded wrongs, or wakes the wrathful war 
Phe ship's bell toll’d !—And le! a youthful form 
hick 


Vhich oft had boldly dared the slippery shrouds 


>a 


nidnight’s wateh, was as a burden laid 
Down at his comrades’ feet, Mournful they gazed 
Upon his sunken cheek, and some there were 
' W ho in that bitter hour remember'd well 
The parting blessing of his hoary sire 
Aud the big tears that o'er his mother’s cheek 
Went coursing down, when his beloved voice 
Breathed its farewell 
} To that pale, shrouded corse, remembered more 
(of a white cottage with its shaven lawn 
And blossom’d hedge, and of a fuir-hair'd gir: 
Who, at her lattice veil’d with woodbine, wateh'd 
His last, far step, and then turn'd back to wee p 
And close that comrade in his faithful breast 
Hid a bright chestnut lock, which the dead youth 
Had sever'd with a cold and trembling hand 
In life's extremity, and bade him bear, 
With broken words of love's last eloquence 
To his blest Mary Now that chosen friend 
| sow'd low his sun-bronzed face, and like a child 
Sobb'd in deep sorrow 


But one who nearest stood 


But there came a tone, 
Clear as the breaking moon o'er stormy seas, 
: if é Every heart 
Suppress'd its grief, and every eye was raised 
There stood the chaplain—his uncover'd brow 
Unmark'd by earthly passion, While his voice 
Rich as the balm from | lants of Paradise, 
Poured the Eternal’s message o'er the soul 
(MM dying men. It was a holy hour! 


; 


j ‘ P . 
¢ resurrection 


} There lay the wreck of youthful beauty—here 
Bent mourning manhood, while supporting faith 
} Cast her strong anchor ‘neath the troubled wave. 


There was a plunge !—The riven sea complained ! 


Death from her briny bosom took his own 
The awful fountains of the deep lift up 
Their subterranean portals, and he went 
Down to the floor of ocean, mid the beds 
Yet to my soul 
! In all the funeral pomp, the guise of wo, 

The monumental grandeur, with which earth 


OM brave and beautiful ones 


Indulgeth her dead sons, was naught se sad 
Subline, or sorrowful as the mute sea 
Opening her mouth to whelm that sailor youth 
Another correspondent has sent usa poetic sketch written on the 
Catskill mountains by James Ayton. It originally ippeared io the 
Philadelphia Gazette, Our fair friend thinks “the last thirteen 
lines very l retty 
Phe viewless spirit of the mountain wind 
Is breathing o'er my brow! “tis rosy morn 
And never did more gorious visions burst 
Upon the glad enr iptured sight of one, 
Who bends to worship nature, than this scene 
Now spread before me from the fashioning hand 
Of tigh Omompotence ! 
Far, tar below me, o'er the sleeping vale 
‘The surging mistsin silvery volumes roll 
The mighty river, like a meadow stream 
Chunetly Lia pose s bv its emerald shore 
And still beyond, skirting the uplifted sky 
With corgeous dyes, the fiery-tressed god, 
U prising, bright, rejoiees on his way! 
Lust tothe hymns of praise, Which like sweet gales 
(ome up from glassy river, bower, and glade, 
borever audible to the poet'sear! 
And thou, most beautiful of lovely things 
Dear gentle maid, who standest by my side, 
Like a sweet blossom on the mountain's crest ! 
‘Thou too, with thy pure dreams are raising now 
A holy hymn, of thankfulness and praise 
I read it on thy fair and thoughtful brow ; 
In the calm lustre of that mild blue eye 
Come beautiftul—beloved! together down 
This sinuous pathway, musing, let us tread ; 
And voluble discourse, with grateful hearts, 
Cf Him, who made for us this pleasant earth, 
With all its fair variety of form, 
Cloud-piercing mounts, green elope «, and silent glens 


Haschbasch, the Pe Dive 
find on the first page, is one of the most pleasant, racy, and charac- 
1 While it exhibits 


teristic produc thons we have seen for many a day 
1 ludicrous picture ot the empty arrogance of castern despotism, 


Ihis story, which the reader will 


combined with that silly love of finery, which, in all countries will 
be found a distinguishing feature in the character of iwnorant, un 
refined females, it also conveys an important moral, by the example 
f wealth and station in conferring happi- 

We take this opportunity to express our 
preference he has shown in 


afforded of the futility 
ness on the possessor 
thanks to the author for the « 
making this journal the channel through which the free-wil/ offer 


ings of his leisure hours are given to the public 
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MISCELLANY. | the same power to bless and make happy?) Many | And how beautiful are these verses from Cymbe- The g towers mor , 
< . Ar the 4 “ ‘ 
| a song, and many a chapter tothem all and several, | line ; 1 ' 
\ the t i ‘ en'sgates ed e mages . le 
NUGE. | have | copied and copied till they are familiar to) Merk: Vos leap ne Perea a cl n . r ' from het . 
Magnas nugasdicere inegno conatu,"— Ferent ine as “household words,” and the penciled lines His steeds to w it those springs pant bait draw: 
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Ona cha if that hes . & ; 
Ammons the prettiest prettinesses 1 have ever! ®8d turned down leaves in many a volume mark vanes : Blu gins md g 
: d alae : a = “a And winking t is begin 1 hon 
deemed worthy a place among my manuscripts, is| the diverse, and vet united tributes which authors other ca theigacrals 7 ie Ghaaie bencommoond the 
this idea of Pinkney’s. He savs to Italy | have paid to each. ‘Thusof morning, Shakspeare | With every thing, that pretty bin | Send upaweleoming. Nature 
ee] é ° i aly, | | My lady sweet, arise '—Nhakspeare. The verv soulof mus n ri a 
1” , e ie alia | says . , 1 
r iple on the face arth. . . $ ean } 
|} Butlook! the morn, in russet mantle clad, Sut who does not know that the breath of the sai aatad Melle’ . 
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